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JUST READY. 


NATURAL ADVANCED 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., and Russell Hinman, author of “The 
Eclectic Physical Geography.” $1.25. 

A work of rare merit, such as will appeal to every 
teacher and educator. The earth as a whole is studied, 
with thorough treatment of its physical, commercial, and 
political features. The book embodies the many unique 
t merits of the NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY by the 
) same authors. There are also valuable exercises in 
supplemental work, and suggestions for collateral reading. 
The illustrations are numerous, mye, % and appropriate. 





New York 


Largest number of the best books at lowest prices. Circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 
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Among the many striking features are the 
maps. Those of corresponding divisions are 
drawn upon the same scale, thus constantly con- 
veying correct impressions of comparative 
areas. The relief maps need no “keys,” but con- 
tain the names of all the features delineated. 
There are also numerous small maps like the 
above, showing at a glance useful facts concern- 
ing population, rainfall, natural products, etc. 


Portland, Ore. 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - 


“To Professor Herkomer is due the credit of having made the lead pencil a student’s medium. In his 
Bushey school he encourages its use as much as possible, and has imparted to his pupils a very correct 
idea of its possibilities, and they have profited by his instruction in a manner which must be as gratifying to 


him as it is interesting and significant to every one who is watching the progress of the educational move- | 


From “ Pencil Drawing at Bushey” 
A. L. Batpry, in the “ International Studio.” 


DIXON'S 2“ PENCILS 


ARE ACCURATELY GRADED, AND ARE UNEQUALED FOR TOUGH, SMOOTH LEADS. 


If you are not familiar with the Dixon, mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents for samples. 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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Every Teacher Should Use and Recommena 
HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 











“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 








In 16 Degrees. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BACKHAND WRITING. 
Do Your Pupils Write Backhand ? 


Remedy the evil by giving copies slanted slightly to the right and the result will be 
a round hand writing nearly vertical. 

Observation among pupils who practice from vertical copies shows a very large 
percentage writing backhand. 


They Never Break nor Smear. 





Teachers can correct this fault by using 


SMITH’S « INTERMEDIAL « COPY BOOKS. 


TESTIMONIALS: 
W.L. FELTER, Principal Grammar School No. 15, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
B ag There has been a decided improvement inthe penmanszip since we Introduced the Intermedial Copy 
ooks 

J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 

“My judgment of the case is that the intermedial is destined to supplant both the older slant and the 
newer vertical systems.’ 

Specimen Pages of Copy Books Free. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., East 16th Street, New York City. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





nating. Interesting Experiments 
for the Youngest People. 


This is a new Color Book, by Milton 
Bradley, designed for Primary Schools. 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price, 10 


: COLOR PRIMER 


cents. Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, 
PUPILS’ EDITION price, 5 cents. With these books in 
the hands of teactiers and pupils, 


BY MILTON BRADLEY : 
greater progress can be made in true 


Color teaching than has ever before 
been possible. 





Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Send for W.R. Jenkins’s Catal: que of French Bo« 


‘Art in the Schoolroom. 





- Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copyright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.se, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, so cents each, 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELP™ ‘4 


New-No. 3. | VERTICAL | New No. 4. 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled. 


Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO.,9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. | 





JUST PUBLISHED. THE COMPLETE 
POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Edited by EpMuND CLARENCE STEDMAN and 
THOMAS STEDMAN. 1 VOl., flexible leather 
binding, $1.25, postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised edition for 189 of the well- kno w bn 

Cassell’s Pocket Guide to Europe. It is complete, 

cise, and handy, being so compact as to be carrie: a ‘th 

aman’s coat or bip pocket, or in a woman’s dress pock 

et or muff—an advantage appreciated by a traveler. 

SOME PRESS REVIEWS OF THE LITTLE BOOK. 
It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its 

information full and exact.—BosTon TRANSCRIPT. 
Altogether the best of the kind published.—Put- 


| ADELPHIA BULLETIN. 


Having had a practical test of the quality of this 
little book. I can recommend it with a show of author 
ity .—TH& PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


For sale by all Booksellers—Published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ke 





An illustrated list of high class reproductions 
suitable for school decoration, selected from our 

general catalogue. 

Mailed to any address upon receipt of roc. in stamps 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Fine Art Publishers, 14 E, 23d St., 
NEW YORE. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS 


and those wishing vacation work 
may secure an unusually desirable 
business engagement by addressing 
C. B. BEACH & CO., 757 Broad 
way, NEw York, N. Y.; or Lake- 
side Building, CH1CaGo, III. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 








COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 





New Normal School Retort. 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 
| apparatus, Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 
| 10 cents. 

} 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


CIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third aaa 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory wil 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw: 


| 


| 





ings. 
Glass blowing and ep 
graving done on premises 











aces se: FS TERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 
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is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are uuteslieail. 4 the /- of the kind 
Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


26 Joun Street, New Youre. 
Worxs: Campun, N 


for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 






THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000. 


Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHL 


CHICACO. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


AnD Ave., Burrato, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
4Ashburton Place. Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


2 KingSt, 
1242 12th St., 


oe Toronto, Can. 
Washington, D.C. 


730 Cooper B’ld’g, Den 


414 Century B’id’g, Minneapolis. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. | 


TEACHERS’ 


Introduces to colleges, schocls, and families, superior 
Professors, 
ernesses, for every department 
, . mends good schools to parents, 
Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without pesitions . 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
AGENCY 


Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
of instruction; recom- 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York 





Proprietors. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
525 Stimson BIk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ver Colo. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., 


‘CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD, 8. C, 
| We are now making up our roll for fall term 
| Membership limited in quantity and quality. We 
} enroll only professional teachers. If you are thor 


| oughly qualified and wish a position in the ‘outheast, 
AG NCY write at once for oar New Manual, etc. F rear, 

| Established Renutation, Honest Work, Business Meth- 

| oda, Reasonable Charges e w is the best time to 


Send for circulars. 





Albany. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU °? 4"Sp" 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. 
want a large number of college graduates 


of good qualifications and successful experience. 


Operates both locally and nationally. 
and other live, 


We 
wide-awake men and women 
Send for our new Manual. 


New En 


Positions filled, 


enroll. Don't put it off . M. Sheridan, Mer. 
OR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


gland, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


2752. Send for manual. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 





ONE HUNDRED TEACHERS WANTED Wanted . 


for good positions in New York and New Jersey, 


many first-class Normal and College graduate 


of better places. KELLOGG’S BURE 


AU can secure you a better paying 


There are 


»are worthy 


to begin September, 
S,now receiving $400 « aan 


g position. The 


following changes were recently made by this Bureau: Miss Nightingale Pot sdam gradu- 
ate, $350 to $550; Miss Hickok, Albany graduate, $400 to $600; Miss Phelps, New Paltz 
graduate, $400 to $600 ; Miss Eddy, Cortland graduate, $400 to $55 »; Miss Wilcox, Albany 
graduate, $360 to $6co. Other grade positions paying $650 and $ have been filled by 


this Bureau. Whenin N. Y. City please call, 


H. S. KELLOGG, 


nclosing s 


e 


r., NEW 


or write full particulars, « amp, 


Manager, 61 East NINTH S YorK. 


H 





KINDERGARTEN 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 141 Sr., 





Send for catalogue, 


New Yor«, 





COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Chicago, 
Ill, 


Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School | 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Write for Circulars 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 
$TH ST.. NEW YORK 





H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop 


To correspond with teachers 
and yers Have filied 
vacancies in 17 A ame Oper- 
ate in every St 

Robertson’s Teachers’ ym 
P.O. Box 203 


empl 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Recommerds super: 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Our recommenda- 
othcials, 


or teachers. 
tions have weight with schoo 





and SCHOOL SUPPLIES, School Papers, 


School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COPIPANY, 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicago offers non-resident 





| courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions 


For particu- 
address THe Universiry or Cuicaco (Division C) 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, II |. | Pee Correspondence Stuty Department, Chicago, Ii 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, 


catalogue—I make a specialty of 
AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 





JANES B. WILSON, 


133 William Street, New York. 





J M. OLCOTT, 


Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 





70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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complete with Book of Instruction, $1. 50 | 
ana‘ nd upwar ; or Single Tools, any OYD 
=e for c y= 
ADQUARTERS D. 


2 SL 
| CHANDLER & BARBER, 5 ‘Eliot St Bost On| 






its 





READERS will confer a favor by men-| 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
maunicating with advertisers. 


Vn an ~ = ana 
8 SOOORGENTS WANT OOOO ' 
TED CS 
ageat’ CENTS §6 GREAT CUBA BOOK. ¢ 
bout Cuba; Spain 2¢ Disaster; and 
great excitement; pero hg: coi it;one agent esol « i® 
87 in one day; anotner made £13.00 in one hour. @* 
pages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, ete.:( ) 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; —~ 
© freight paid; 20 days credit;outtit free; send 10 two- () 
cent stumps to pay postage. rr 
ane IBLE HOUSE, 324 Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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"TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses paid. 

| ELLIOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

| Rdweational Department Philadelphia 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 











‘NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Fourth year, July 5-August 12. Courses in Watbe 
matics, Science, Lancuages, and Pedagogy. A‘ — ht 
ful suburban locality in New York City. ef 
Yedagogy. Ninth Year, Sept. 2, 188-May i lay 
For circu ars address 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New Vork City 





An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: “To the student, if rightly used, it is 


worth its weight in gold.” 


8% OZS. AT §$20--8170. 
Price, Postpaid, 81,00 Memory Booklet Free. 


| MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202, New York City. 


| 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 447 
preparatory, business, college 
An opportunity to better your 4 
condition and prospects. Sta- 
dents and arnduates everywhere 
8 years of success. Fall partica- 
lars free, Sprague Correspondence 
Seheo! of Law, «6 Tel. Bide.. Detroit. 
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Use JOSEPH 


VERTICULAR. 


pm Seceutst VERTICAL, WRITING. 


Pans in 
These pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 EB. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 ARCH ST. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COPPANY 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 


GILLOTT’S 


MULTISCRIPT. 





VBERTIGRAPH. 











Joun A. HALL, Pres. GPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Incorporated 1851. 


> 





Assets, January 1, 1898, - - - $20,342,647.01 
Liabilities, - - - - - - 18,584,354.09 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard,  $1,758,292.92 





HISTORIC ORNAMENT IN COLOR. 


Twenty-six plates now ready, size 6x9. 


EGYPTIAN, Nine Plates. ROMANESQUE, Four Plates. 
GREEK, Nine Plates. BYZANTINE, Four Plates. 


SCHOOL=ROO!M DECORATION. 


One hundred and fifty choice pictures for school-rooms, 
at moderate prices. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Four BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR. 
COLUMBUS CARAVELS. CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 
VIKING SHIP. PARTHENON AT ATHENS. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 5 West Isth Street, I5I Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


acacaaaaaadd acaqadaacd 
ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE ALWAYS. 














REMINGTON 


New Models. 


The Remington is now used educationally in many of the leading schools 
and proves itself a most valuable assistant in elementary education. Send 
for special pamphlet. 
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The Remington for writing GREEK is now ready. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. y 
AAALAC AaAaAaaag 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JouRNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Indigeston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 





able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 


acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THENO.4 2% & 


ALIGRAPH 


is everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter. Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 


steady service. 


SE 


Ask for list of “ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


eS 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


327 Broadway New York. 
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The Street Conduct of Pupils. 
By Supt. S. R. Shear, of White Plains, N. Y. 


(Paper read before the New York Suburban Council.) 


Teachers have no legal jurisdiction over the pupils 
after they leave the school ground and the very chil- 
dren most likely to deport themselves in an unbecom- 
ing manner on the street, are children of parents 
whose standards of either decorum or decency are of 
such a character that it is extremely difficult to gain 
their co-operation in anything tending toward higher 
ideals on the part of their children. The foregoing 
should not be interpreted to mean that all street hood- 
lumism is carried on by the children from humble 
homes; it is a sad fact that the children of over- 
indulgent, rich, and cultured parents are often more 
brazen and bold in street manners than the most 
abandoned “ Dago” could conceive of being, yet the 
latter cases are no less difficult to deal with. 

It seems to me that the greatest evil results from 
late hours, and the quickest and easiest way to gain 
the co-operation of parents in abating this evil is to 
place all parties concerned under the operation of a 
Curfew law. The progress of civilization seems to be 
eastward rather than westward in this respect; hun- 
dreds of western towns and cities have adopted a 
Curfew ordinance and the effects are marvelous. 

The character of the school work is greatly improved, 
less arrests are being made, less boys and girls are be- 
ing ruined and altogether the beneficent effects of the 
law cannot be estimated. 

I do not know just how the patrens of the schools 
in this section would feel in the matter; possibly the 
cry of personal liberty and private rights might be- 
come so deafening as to make flight the only alterna- 
tive for the superintendent or principal who should be 
so bold as to suggest a Curfew ordinance, yet I am 
fully persuaded that a modern Garrison will appear in 
the cause. 

Other great and noticeable evils along this line are : 
gathering on street corners, in the depot, in front of 
public places, at the dismissal of church and other 
equally inappropriate places ; talking and laughing in 
a boisterous manner; walking down street so many 
abreast as to crowd all others from the walk ; making 
slurring and indecent remarks of passers-by ; pro- 
fanity, snowballing, and otherwise injuring little chil- 


dren, ladies, and older people ; destroying property, 
frightening horses, abusing pet dogs, and various 
other offences too numerous to mention. 

It is difficult to conceive how children can do such 
things and still more difficult to understand how 
parents permit the same, yet the fact remains and the 
question is, how best to regulate the matter and how 
to gain the co-operation of the parents in accomplish- 
ing the desired end. 

I am fully persuaded that it is less important to 
gain the co-operation of parents in the matter than to 
gain the co-operation of the children. Older children 
resent mutual plans between parents and teachers and 
it is, in my opinion, extremely unwise to have very 
many clandestine meetings with parents for the bene- 
fit of the pupils in the higher grades; such confer- 
ences are apt to prove a detriment instead. I most 
heartily approve of interviews between teachers and 
parents, but let them be in the presence of the pupil 
or with his full knowledge. But other obstacles arise. 
One boy or one’ girl is not apt to have any serious 
difficulty in the matter of street deportment. If any 
specific case sufficiently tangible to bring tothe atten= 
tion of the parent should occur, others are involved 
and each parent is inclined to justify the act of his child 
by the offence of his associates, and unless the teacher 
has infinite tact he is apt to become sadly embroiled 
himself. Again cases of this sort usually happen at 
such times and in such places that the teacher is not 
present. All evidence is therefore hearsay evidence, 
and such evidence lacks the element of reliability ; it 
is gained also by that most undesirable of all means, 
“ tattling.” 

The whole world despises a man who will turn 
state’s evidence, and I would discourage every ten- 
dency in this direction. The commandant at West 
Point would despise the tell-tale for whom he has been 
seeking just as thoroughly as would the associate 
students. The teacher sees few specific cases of bad 
street deportment and such cases can be dealt with to 
the best advantage by direct conference with the 
offender. It will appear then that I have little faith 
in the plan of personal interviews with the parents as 
a solulion of the problem. There are, of course, cases 
where heroic treatment is needed and it is best to act 
promptly and decisively in all such cases, but asa rule, 
I am sure other plans are preferable. There is one 
class of pupils that we are able to reach along this 
line, through the parents. 

The monthly reports show very low standings in 
solid subjects. The parent demands an explanation: 
The pupil is summoned, and in the presence of both 
parent and pupil the teacher can, by adroit question- 
ing, show the parent, in a large proportion of cases, 
that the low standings are due to evil association 
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formed while on the street, and also to an excessive 
amount of time spent among such associates. In this 
manner the co-operation of the parent is at once 
gained. If the parent is not sufficiently interested to 
seek an explanation as to the low standing, discuss the 
matter with the pupil and tell him that unless there is 
immediate improvement, an interview with the parent 
will follow. A fair warning thus being given, the in- 
terview which will often follow is likely to result 
beneficially. The best means of gaining the co-oper- 
ation of the parents is for the teacher himself to be 
above reproach. 

It is impossible for the stream to rise higher than 
its source, and it is none the less true that a teacher’s 
influence for good corresponds more closely, both in 
quantity and quality, to his example than to his pre- 
cept. 

Being thus fortified he is able to carry into execu- 
tion any reasonable plans he may formulate. 

I believe that talks on etiquette are as essential as 
arithmetic, grammar, or geography. These talks 
should be practical and clear; they should be given, 
not upon one branch of etiquette, but upon all branches, 
table, church, party, street, etc.; not once but often; 
and the teacher should follow up these talks by close 
observation of the pupils to the end that they are led 
to practice the teachings when in the presence of the 
teacher. Courtesy is thus developed in the boy as 
surely and as thoroughly as arithmetic, and it is likely 
to have a greater bearing upon his future career. 
Courtesy thus becomes a part of the boy’s instinct, a 

“part of his life and he is not likely to be extremely 
polite in one place, and a hoodlum in another. Of 
course it is not possible to make a refined gentleman 
from every boy, but an influence is going out, the 
jeaven is working and God alone can tell the harvest. 
Environment is a powerful antidote to heredity ; edu- 
cation is a great leavening power, and the holy ex- 
ample of a consecrated teacher stands paramount to 
all influences save that of the mother. If these facts 
were foibles, the public schools would not have as- 
sumed the stupendous proportions which characterize 
them in these closing days of the nineteenth century. 
So do not despair of the boy if your teaching does 
not appear to bear immediate results. Robert Inger- 
soll in his oration at the death of Roscoe Conkling, 
said: “ Mr. Conkling has been accused of being proud. 
The charge is true ; he was proud, but he was not vain, 
The source of vanity is from without; the source of 
pride is from within; the one is weakness, the other 
strength; the one is the willow that bends with every 
breeze, the other the rock which defies every storm.” 

So with the boy whose street deportment, whose 
study, whose language, whose very life is governed by 
the dictates of parent and teacher. He becomes a 
machine which, when the motive power is removed, 
stops. What we want to teach our boys and girls is 
self-control and self-reliance ; teach them to deport 
themselves on the street properly, teach them to per- 
form every righteous act because it is right. Teacha 
boy to scorn to do a mean thing; teach him that 
honor and courtesy are virtues which the gods might 
well covet. Again what an opportunity is here offered 
for instruction in the use and care of property. One 
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of the chief reasons why private individuals fail in 
business is because they have no adequate conception 
regarding the care and use of their own property ; 
litigation between individuals and corporate bodies 
often arises from similar causes; and one of the crying 
evils in our own municipal, state, and national govern- 
ments is reckless and careless manipulation of public 
trusts. The public school is supposed to fit for life, 
and I maintain that it is our duty as educators to de- 
velop a reasonable regard in the minds of the pupils, 
for public and private property. Much of the trouble 
in street deportment arises from ignorance regarding 
this very point. The boy who breaks the window 
panes in an unoccupied building, who frightens a 
horse, who abuses a dog, who tears down signs and 
carries away gates, though he may do it maliciously, 
seldom has a just conception of the enormity of 
his act. He has never been taught these lessons re- 
garding the value and sacredness of property. 

Again every boy has within him a tender regard for 
helpless childhood, a conscious veneration for gray 
hairs, a chivalric regard for the weaker sex, a tender 
pity for .the unfortunate, and he, in a way, loves all 
dumb animals. 

If he is guilty of wrong or injustice toward any of 
these, it is because of subverted instincts. Develop 
the above named qualities in the boy by means of 
biography, fiction, and illustration. 

You will find it a delightful task and you will find 
ready response in the souls of the meanest and the 
lowest. Not all will be affected in the same degree, 
but the spirit is at work and al! will be unconsciously 
turned in the same general direction. When a boy 
told Thomas Arnold that a certain thing was true, he 
believed him. 

At first, it was not unusual fora boy to lie to Thomas 
Arnold, but he persisted in his policy and after two or 
three years there was not a boy in all Winchester but 
would scorn to tell Arnold a falsehood. Truth was 
established in the lives of those boys, and the growth 
was from within ; it was abiding. 

So respect for property, veneration for age, pity for 
weakness and misfortune, courtesy, all these attributes 
may be fostered and developed in the lives of our 
boys. 

Do you say it cannot be done? It has been done; 
it can be done again. 

Thomas Arnold did it; Horace Mann did it; Dr. 
Sheldon did it ; every consecrated teacher can do it. 
It will take time, but the end will justify the means. 
Character which is the ultimate aim of all education 
is not a mushroom growth ; it isa slow steady growth, 
slow as time, yet as lasting as eternity. Be patient, 
but while you wait, keep constantly at it. 

But you say, ‘“ What has this to do with gaining the 
co-operation of parents?” It has all to do with it. 

Parents are not blind. They discover results even 
before you are aware of them yourselves. They are 
pleased with good results, and the best and surest way 
to gain the confidence and co-operation of parents 1s 
to show that you are interested in the welfare of their 
child. When this relation has been established, those 
interviews which you have heretofore sought to ob- 
tain, will be eagerly sought by the parents themselves ; 
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and a mere suggestion of your plan without any un- 
pleasant personal reference, will be sufficient to indi- 
cate to the parent your desire. 

They will then be able and anxious to render to you 
tenfold the service which you all but demanded, and 
it will be a willing, helpful co-operation that can re- 
sult only in good to all concorned. This, in brief, is 
my plan of gaining the co-operation of parents in 
the matter of street deportment. It will work slowly 
but if the foundation is firm the superstructure is likely 
to endure ; we are building not for time but for eter- 
nity. Let both parents and pupils realize the truth and 
beauty of Lowell’s matchless thought : 

“Be noble and then the nobleness which lies in 
other men, sleeping but never dead, will rise in its 
majesty to meet thine own.” 


, 
Dr. Boas on ‘‘ Growth.” 


(Report of a Child Study Conference.) 

At the last conference of the of the Normal College Alumne 
Child Study Committee, Dr. Franz Boas read a paper on * Growth.” 
Dr. Boas isa member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and is at present connected with the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory,N. Y.C. He has just returned from the Pacific coast where 
he has been making investigations among the Indians. 

Growth is a matter of the utmost importance to 
educators. The period of growth is the period of 
development of the body and its activities. Educa- 
tion consists of the creation of favorable and the 
elimination of the unfavorable conditions of growth. 

In the first period of growth, which ends with the 
ninth year in girls, and the eleventh in boys, there is 
a decrease in the rate of growth, but in the second 
period, ending at thirteen and fifteen respectively, 
there is a sudden acceleration. This, of course, is a 
a general statement, but there are precocious and 
non-precocious children. Both classes keep well to- 
gether in the first period, but in the second, the re- 
tarded child grows slower than the precocious one 
giving a greater amount of variability. 

While these remarks relate especially to physical 
growth, mental development advances in a similar 
manner. 

Experiments as to the influence of social environ- 
ment on growth, yield the following results. Children 
of the poorer classes, presupposing lower social and 
hygienic conditions, develop more slowly, while high 
social and hygienic surroundings lead to a more rapid 
development. 

In early childhood the difference in different classes 
is not so great, but it increases rapidly up to the time 
of adolescence. A vigorous development however, 
stops earlier; therefore the ultimate state in the better 
classes is not so much superior as might be expected. 

The growth of the head in boys and girls is very 
interesting. This matter was treated from two stand- 
points—that of actual growth and that of proportion- 
ate growth. 

The head of a small boy is larger than that of a girl 
but in later years (15) the proportion is reversed. 
While the head of the girl is actually smaller, com- 
pared to the rest of the body it is larger. 

In comparing types of different nations, Dr. Boas 
brought out the following differences. In early child- 
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hood the Indian child presents a more favorable de- 
velopment than the half-breed, but later the reverse is 
true. The divergence between the types increases 
with increasing age. 

The problem of mixed classes, then, is more easily 
solved in the case of young children as_ the 
difference between the sexes and the difference be- 
tween the races is less marked. The problem increases 
in difficulty as homogeneity decreases with advancing 
age. 

Psychic and physical growth are correlated to a 
large extent. The development of mental power is 
connected with the development of the nervous sys- 
tem. The period which is most favorable to physical 
growth (9 to 13 in girls and I1 to 15 in boys) is also 
most favorable to mental growth. Physical growth 
presupposes great functional activity. Therefore at 
this period children should be furnished with sufficient 


The old 


notion that growing children, if normal, should be 
removed from school, has been thoroughly disproved 
Louisa Bruckman, Pd. M. 


¥ 


How May a Mother Co-operate with 
a Teacher? 


{Abstract of paper read by Mrs. J. B. Adams before the Washing- 
ton county and Blair City (Neb eachers’ Associations, March 5, 
1898. ] 

It has been wisely said that, ‘From the moment you leave 
your little one at the school-room door, you have added to the 
responsibility of the teacher, but you have in no wise lessened 
your own.” This is a point which is not understood or appreci- 
ated as it should be by mothers, hence arises, unconsciously per- 
haps, those little jealous feelings of rivalry, and we hear them 
complain, “It almost makes me wish I could keep my child a 
baby, he grows away from me so fast since he began going to 
school.” 

There seems to be a prevailing idea that children are so over- 
worked in school now-a-days, that it must be a forbidden subject 
at home. So it is, that instead of finding in mother an interested 
partner in the delights of this new world into which he has just 
entered, he is met with, “* Don’t bother your little head about that 
now ; run away and play.” It is true that fresh air and exercise 
produce a strong body, which is the basis of a strong mind, but 
why not listen and satisfy and put to rest his puzzling, and leave 
him to play with a free and happy heart? Is it any wonder that 
after a time he comes to feel that mother has no part in school 
matters, and some points never become quite clear to him, sim- 
ple from lack of a discussion of them? Instead of lightening his 
burdens she has added to them. 

Mothers are often strangers to the teachers and hear only the 
child’s version of school matters. Common interest should at 
jeast make them acquainted, and place them on easy terms. 
Much of the friction which now exists might thus be reduced to 
nothingness. 

The teacher's position is coming to be more and more a re- 
sponsible one. She is expected some way to supply all defi- 
ciencies of hometraining. Atleast if a good boy goes wrong, she 
is often blamed. She can do much for the bad boy, but with the 
aid of not only the boy’s mother, but of others she can do more. 
A mother governs for future, as well as present results ; a teacher 


mental pabulum to occupy this activity. 


on this basis. 


must necessarily govern more for immediate results. And yet 
that teacher comes nearest my ideal, who, though she is just, 
is compassionate and realizes what is best for the child, and if 
she administer reproof and punishment, is able to awaken in the 
child an interest in his own betterment. In short, her influence 
is reflected in the improved morals and manners of her pupils 
outside of the school-room. It may be that her school will not 
present as mathematically precise a front as some others, yet her 
pupils in after years will rise up and call her blessed. 
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Spring and Early Summer Studies. 


By Wilbur S. Jackman. 


CONDENSED SYNOPSIS OF THE WORK IN NATURE STUDY PRE- 
PARED FOR THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL CLASSES. 


Motive.—To have the pupils acquire as perfect a picture as 
possible of the changing seasons; to aid them in an intelligent 
inquiry into the causes of such natural phenomena as they may 
desire to understand ; in fine, to keep them posted upon the events 
of the rolling year. 


I, GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—EVIDENCES OF THE RENEWAL 
OF LIFE, 


Painting of landscape; with the revival of life, the develop- 
ment of color in the plants—grass, trees, flowers. Re-appear- 
ance of birds and other animals—frogs, earthworms, insects, 
snakes, and turtles. The lengthening day; noon; sun ap- 
proaching the zenith; higher temperature, characteristic clouds 
and spring rains; warm winds; diminution of frost; appearance 
of dew. 

Il, A STUDY OF LIFE AS EXHIBITED IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


1. A study of dormant and ‘active buds as a means of pictur- 
ing the uncertainty of the spring. Order in which buds open 
as a means of picturing the influence of sunshine. The form 
of the tree as a means of picturing the plant’s mode of pre- 
senting its leaf-surface to the sunshine. Computation of the 
amount of water thrown off by the leaves of a plant, in sun- 
shine, under clouds, and in darkness, as a means of picturing 
some of the force displayed in the growing plant. (A fair- 
sized tree will throw off, through its leaves, about 776 barrels 
or 124 tons of water from May to October.) Determination 
of the amount of water in the leaves of a tree as a further 
means of picturing the force executed by the tree and dis- 
playing the importance of water to plant life. (The leaves on 
an average-sized poplar weigh about 1,500 pounds, and contain 
about 800 pounds of water, or 114 barrels. These leaves also 
contain about seventy-eight pounds of mineral water, of which 
nearly two pounds is potash.) 

2. Absorption of water by germinating seeds, as a still fur- 
ther means of picturing the importance of water to plant 
‘growth; sprouting beans will absorb more than 100 per cent. 
of their weight of water. Absorption by the same, under pres- 
sure, to show the force exerted by like processes. A pint of 
sprouting beans, in absorbing water under pressure, will lift 
hundreds of pounds. A few years ago, in Amherst college, 
an experimenter harnessed a squash, which, in growing, lifted 
5,000 pounds, and then broke the harness. 

3. The plants considered as furnishing food and homes for 
insects, and as receptacles for insect eggs; a means of pictur- 
ing the inter-relations of plant and animal life. The insect vis- 
itations to flowers as a further means to the same. The sim- 
ultaneous appearance of birds, insects, and earthworms, as a 
means of picturing the mutual relations of animals. 

4. Thework done by earthworms in bringing soil tothe surface; 
a means of picturing the relation of animals to plants through 
the soil. (In an average garden there are 53,000 earthworms 
to the acre; ten tons of soil pass through their bodies annually; 
they put a layer on the surface three inches thick in fifteen 
years; in England, the earthworms move 320,000,000 tons of 
soil per annum (Darwin). Relation of worms to the birds. 

5. Computation of the amount of water received by the soil 
about plants during the growing season; a means of picturing 
the plant’s resources. (In this region, from May to October, 
about twenty and one-fifth inches of rain falls, or about thir- 
teen gallons per square foot. This means 14,157 barrels per 
acre. A tree whose roots reach out ten feet receives on its 
root area 102 barrels. A hill of corn receives nearly one and 
one-half barrels during its period of growth.) In this con- 
nection is the study of rain-bearing winds, forms of clouds, 
fogs, dew, and the underlying causes; also a study of air pres- 
sure by means of the barometer, and the relation of pressure by 
means of the barometer to rainfall; observations on tempera- 
ture changes. 

6. Computation of the amount of water in the soil at the dis- 
posal of plants. (A tree whose roots extend ten feet in all di- 
rections, and down to a depth of six feet, under average condi- 
tions, has within easy reach fifty-nine barrels of water. An 
acre of corn, under similar conditions, allowing one foot depth 
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for the roots, has at its disposal 1,372 barrels of water.) 

7. Computation of the amount of water that passes from the 
soil into the atmosphere through grass and by evaporation. A 
means of picturing work done by heat. (Under average con- 
ditions, it has been found that bare ground may lose, by evap- 
oration, in the course of twenty-four hours, about five tons, or 
258 barrels of water per acre. An area covered with grass 
loses twice this much, or 516 barrels. This would fill a tank 
twenty-two feet long, twelve feet wide, and ten feet deep.) 

8. Computation of the amount of gravel, loam, and clay 
in the soil. A means of picturing the soil conditions about 
the plants. 

9. Computation of the amount of water that exists in the 
atmosphere as vapor, under ordinary conditions. A picture 
of the work done by heat. Use of the hygrometer. (It is not 
unusual for a cubic foot of air to contain eight grains of water 
vapor. At this rate, over one acre, within 200 feet of the sur- 
face, there would be thirty-two barrels suspended in the air.) 

10. A measurement of the rate of increase in the intensity of 
sunshine. Use of skiameter; sunrise; sunset; length of days. 
(If we represent the sunshine intensity at noon in our latitude 
on Dec. 21 by 21, at noon the same date in June it would be 
represented by 51. Representing the shortest day in December 
by 1, the longest day in June would be 1.8. The increased in- 
tensity taken with the added length of day pictures the funda- 
mental conditions which transform December into June.) 


¥ 


Summer Collections. 


A SCHEME FOR PUPILS TO FOLLOW DURING VACATION. 


From a circular issued by Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent 
of the schools of Brookline, Mass. 

The following suggestions for out-door summer work and 
natural history collections are given, with the belief that they 
will be a partial response to a need. 

The love of collecting is a recognized characteristic of the 
bright young mind—a birth-right which should be fostered, if 
the child is to enter fully into his heritage. 

To lead this tendency to express itself in a collection of nat- 
ural objects is to bring about a closeness of touch with nature 
which the individual can get in no other way; to open his eyes 
to numberless new delights; to enrich his mind with a wealth 
of facts, and to lead him to know nature’s laws. 

The educational value of the observation and classification 
involved in making a good collection cannot be overestimated 
Added to this, is the value of the manual training in arranging 
the specimens neatly and systematically, for the value of a col- 
lection is measured largely by the care with which it is classi- 
fied, and the neatness with which it is arranged. 

The young collector may outgrow his collection, but he can 
never outgrow the training acquired. If, however, the col- 
lection grows with him, if its scope is extended year by year, 
the worker will have, not only the permanent benefit of his 
persistent purpose and effort, but also a collection of scientific 
value to himself and others. 

TREES. 


Take photographs of fine trees. Label each with name, lo- 
cation, and girth, three feet from the ground. Add notes as to 
the distribution of same kind of tree in the region. 

TREE HERBARIUM. 

Press small branches of trees. Add, whenever possible, 
pressed or dried specimens of blossoms and fruit. Mount on 
large sheets of paper. Label with name, date, and locality. 

Refer to Apgar’s ‘‘ Trees of the Northern United States.” 


LEAVES OF TREES. 


Press and mount on cards or sheets. Label with name. 


Leaves may be easily identified by children by referring to 
Knobel's ‘*‘ Guide to find the Names of all Wild-Growing Trees and 
Shrubs of New England.” 


LEAF IMPRESSIONS. 


Make an album of leaf impressions, classified as to the form 
of the leaf. 

Get a few cents’ worth of printer’s ink, and wrap a little in a 
firm cloth, so that it will press out slowly. Apply this wad to 
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the back side of the leaf until the veins are carefully touched 
with ink. Reverse this leaf on your sheet of paper (any with 
firm suriace serves), and remove, after a slight pressure, to 
ensure contact of every part. The ink dries in a moment. 
Label each leaf with the name of its form, and, when possible, 
the plant from which it came. 
PRESSED LEAVES. 
Classify as to veining, and mount on white paper: 


Netted veined. 
Pinnate, 
Palmate. 
| Parallel veined. 
Veins going from base to margin. 
Veins going from mid-rib to margin. 


Simple 


Leaflets arranged pinnately. 
Even number. 
Odd number. 

Leaflets arranged palmately. 


Compound - 


HERBARIUM OF FERNS. 


Press fern fronds. Gather, if possible, in fruiting condition. 
Mount on sheets of white paper, with one frond back side up. 
Label with name, locality, and date. 

HERBARIUM OF WILD FLOWERS. 


Identify and press in a manner to show as many character- 
istics of the plant as possible. Mount on sheets of paper. 
Label with name, locality, and date. 

For those collectors who are unable to use Gray's Botany, Mrs. 
Dana's *‘ How to Know the Wild Flowers,” will be found helpful. 
Such a book, where the identification is made by appearance, needs 
to.be supplemented in later studies by the more scientific identifi- 
cation by natural relationships, but it serves as a happy introduc- 
tion. 


HERBARIUM OF FRUITS. 
Dry, and keep in boxes. 
Classify in two groups: 
a. Fruits which open to discharge their seeds. 
b. Fruits which do not open to discharge their seeds. 
Sub-classify the first group as to manner of opening. Label 

with name, locality, and date. 
DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS 


Study the means of distribution of seeds of plants. Record 
by drawings and descriptions, and collect specimens to illus- 
trate different methods. 


Refer to the chapter on Fruits in Lubbock’s * Flowers, Fruits, 
and Leaves.” 


SEA-WEEDS. 

Gather from stones, piles, and drift. Mount on cards. Foat 
the sea-weed in water. Put the card in the water under the 
specimen, and lift gently out, arranging the parts with a soft, 
wet brush. (A pointed object may be used instead.) Drain 
the card, and, while still moist, place it between clean cloths 
and put in a press with plenty of paper to absorb the moisture. 
Change the papers each day until thoroughly dry. 

LICHENS AND FUNGI. 


Collect and dry linchen-covered boughs and twigs and the 
fungus growths on decaying stumps. Many of the forms are 
as exquisite when dried as when fresh 

INSECT GALLS. 


Collect and dry leaves and stems of plants which have on 
them insect galls (oak balls, rose galls, etc.). Discover, if 
possible, the kind of insect which made the gall. 

INSECTS, 

A collection of insects should be undertaken only by the boy 
or girl whose scientific tastes and persistency of purpose make 
it probable that such a collection will be a success. If such 
is not assured, much destruction of harmless insect life goes.to 
no purpose. 

A fascinating book to put in the hands of the older children is 
Comstock’s ‘‘Guide to the study of Insects.” Such a book will 
arouse great interest in habits of insects 

The best book of directions for a collection is Riley's ** Directions 
for Collecting and Preserving Insects,” published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It may be obtained by simply sending a re- 
quest for it to the Department of Entomology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C 


REARING OF MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 

Take caterpillars which are found feeding, or any others 
whose food is known so that it may be supplied fresh each 
day. Keep in boxes covered with wire netting. Draw the 
caterpillar, life size, and add drawings of the transformation 
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stages as they occur. Add notes to the drawings, giving dates 
of transformations, kind of food, and manner of feeding. Such 
a collection, which brings the boy or girl in touch with the 
life of the insect, is far more valuable than any number of in- 
sects which have been killed. 

BIRDS. 


Keep a well-arranged list of birds seen and identified. Give 
descriptions of size, coloring, markings, feet, bill, song, or 
other points noticed. Also date and locality. 


Two new books which will be found stimulating to these 
observations are ‘Bird Life,” by Chapman, and ‘Citizen Bird,” 
by Mrs. Wright and Dr. Coues. Howe's * Every Bird” and Chap- 
man’s ‘“‘Manual” will help in the identification for advanced 
observers, 


DESERTED BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Make sure, by many days of watching, that the nests are no 
longer homes. Many nests are not deserted until after Sep- 
tember 1. Take the attached twigs, when practicable. Label 
each nest with the name of the builder, if known, the kind 
of tree, location, and the approximate height from the ground. 

SHELLS. 


Clean and dry land and water shells. Group according to 
resemblance in form. Collect many of one species, where it is 
possible to show variation in form or color. Keep in boxes, 
and label each with name and locality. 

BLEACHED BONES, 


Clean the bones of skeletons of birds, rabbits, turtles, etc., 
which are found in wood or field, or on the seashore after long 
exposure to the elements. Such material, besides being inter- 
esting in itself, will furnish a basis for comparative anatomy 
and the study of adaptation of structure to habits. 


MINERALS AND ROCKS. 


1. Collect minerals. Paste labels on with fish glue, giving 
name and locality in which each specimen was found. 

2. Collect pebbles and bits of rock. Label as above. 
Classify as fragmental or crystalline. 

3. Collect specimens of rock showing mineral crystals, fos- 
sils, stratification, disintegration, veins, and contact between 
country rock and dike rock. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS. 

Take pictures of beaches, headlands, ledges, dykes, and 
joint-cracks; sand-plains, kettle-holes, drumlins, sections of 
drumlins showing boulders and till; grooved and striated rock 
masses, giant boulders, etc. 

WEATHER RECORDS 

Note daily—morning, noon, and night 


direction and velocity of the wind. Rel 


the change in the 
ation of the direction 
of wind to the dampness or dryness of the air and to the tem- 
perature. “Barometrical and thermometrical changes to be 


recorded daily 


a 
A Ton of Coal. 


How it Came to be in the Earth. 
By George B. Waldron. 


Among the most common of the articles of household use 
are the little black, shining lumps we call coal. When John’s 
father spends his hard earned money to put a supply of coal 
into his cellar, when John strains his back in bringing up a 
scuttle of the ebony nuggets, or when his mother puts the 
lumps upon the fire, do they stop to think where the coal came 
from? 

Of course, most people know that coal is dug out of the 
ground. But how did it get into the ground? What is coal, 
anyway? 

Coal is bottled sunlight and sun heat. The heat which the 
coal sends out from the furnace, and the light it gives in 
the gas light, and the electric light are really the sunbeams 
caught while shining, ages upon ages ago, upon the earth. 


THE EARTH GETS READY FOR THE COAI 


Geologists tell us that there was once a time when the earth 
was a ball of glowing liquid. So intense was the heat that the 
very rocks and metals were melted. That was thousands upon 
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thousands of years ago. 
only guess. 

Of course, there were then no trees, nor flowers, birds, nor 
fishes. Plants and animals could not exist in the intense heat. 
But gradually the earth became cooler, until after many cen- 

“turies a solid crust began to form upon the surface. 

This crust probably formed first at the north and south poles, 
where the sun’s heat was the least powerful. The crust 
grew larger, until, finally, it covered the whole world with a 
thin layer of solid earth. 

With this protecting cover, the heat on the surface became 
less intense. As the heat was lost, the earth contracted in size. 
The solid crust settled to fit it, and so became wrinkled, much 
like the skin of a dried apple. Then the water, which had 
been in the form of gas and vapor, began to gather. The at- 
mosphere was filled with moisture, while the streams ran down 
the hills and mountains. 

THE COMING OF PLANT LIFE. 


Then came the first signs of life upon the earth. From the 
crevices of the bare rocks, and from the crumbled earth rock 
washed down by the waters sprang the plants. At first, feeble 
and puny, gradually they gained in vigor and size until they 
covered the earth with verdure. 

The time had arrived for the formation of coal. Geologists 
eall it the carboniferous age of the world. The atmosphere, 
the soil, and the waters were full of carbon, a substance upon 
which plants thrive most vigorously. There were huge mon- 
sters in the seas, but nowhere were there animals breathing the 
air with lungs such as are here. The carbonic acid gas which 
filled the atmosphere would have stifled them. 

In this warm, moist, carbon atmosphere plant life flourished 
with a vigor never before nor since equaled. Plants, fern-like 
in character, grew into mammoth trees. Jungles more dense 
than any now found in the tropics covered the earth. As the 
vegetation matured, it fell down to enrich the soil for new 
plants, until after many decades the rocks were covered, often 
hundreds of feet deep, with rich, vegetable mold. 

But while these developments were in progress upon the 
earth’s surface, the forces within were preparing other changes. 
Just as to-day there bursts forth molten rock and gasses from 
some volcano, so then the imprisoned steam and gases grew 
in volume and violence until the crust could no longer hold 
them in, and they forced their way to the surface. 

NATURE PREPARES HER LABORATORY. 


The result of this eruption was a widely-extended sinking of 
the ground. Into the hollow valley flowed the waters. Where 
once the forests flourished in luxuriance, now was spread a 
broad lake. 

But the rich, vegetable mold was not destroyed. The waters 
deposited over it a mantle of clay, sand, or gravel... These, in 
time, would harden into rock. Under pressure of the waters 
and of this growing cover of earth the vegetable mold became 
gradually changed. The fibers were pressed together. The 
heat from the earth developed by the enormous pressure 
caused it to throw off those gases which were easily separated. 
Had there been air present, the whole would have been burned 
and so changed into gas, but no air could enter, and the mold 
gradually became changed into almost pure, solid carbon. 

When, by another change of the earth’s surface, the pressure 
upon the bed was relieved, what was once a growing forest had 
become a solid bed of coal, as we find it to-day. Protected by 
its covering of rock, the bed was heaved by the forces within 
the earth until it rose above the waters, again to be covered 
with forests, which, in turn, were submerged and formed an- 
other seam of coal above the first. 

Sometimes as many as twenty and thirty layers of coal, al- 
ternating with rock, were formed in this way. The coal ranges 
in thickness from many feet down to less than an inch. As 
originally formed a layer or strata extended in an unbroken 
sheet over many miles of area. But the heaving and subsiding 
of the uneasy forces within the earth have torn and twisted 
and tipped these strata into every conceivable position. 

There came a time, after thousands of years, when the con- 
ditions were no longer favorable for the formation of coal. So 
nature locked up her coal bin and waited patiently for the com- 
ing of a race of men who knew how to make use of the trea- 
sures. 


How many thousands, people can 
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RICH STORES OF BOTTLED SUNBEAMS. 


We said that coal is bottled sunlight and sun heat. We are 
now in position to see how this is true. Coal is the product 
of the forests of the carboniferous period. But those forests 
grew under the sunlight. As the sun shone upon their leaves 
its light and power were absorbed by the eager plants. The 
foliage withered, the trunks dropped down with age. But the 
sunbeams, stored within them while growing, yet remained 
when they had fallen to decay. 

When the waters overflowed the forests and shut them down 
in nature’s laboratory, the imprisoned sunbeams were carried 
with them. The structure of the wood was consumed, but the 
sunbeams remained to be pressed into the solid, shining, black 
coal. 

The light that glows to-day from the red coal in our fur- 
naces, and the heat which it gives forth to warm our bodies are 
the very light and heat imprisoned myriads of ages ago, and 
from the very same sun which continues to warm and cheer 
the earth. 


¥ 


Spreading Board for Butterflies and Moths, 
By Anna Botsford Comstock. 


Butterflies and moths look much better in a collection when 
their wings are extended at right angles to the length of the body. 
To arrange them thus we have to use what is termed a spreading- 
board. 

MATERIALS NEEDED. 
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1. Two strips of pine or other soft wood 18 inches long, 1% 
inches wide, and ‘ inch thick. 

2. One strip of wood 18 inches long, 3'4 inches wide, and inch 
thick. 

3. Two cleats 34 inches wide, % inch high, and % inch thick; 
and two cleats one inch wide and as high and thick as the others. 

4. A strip of cork or linoleum 
17 inches long and a little less 
than an inch wide. S 

To construct the spreading 
board take the two narrow AN ae 
strips of wood, place them ‘4 
inch apart, and on the under 
side fasten them across the 
ends to the longer cleats. Then 
on the same side as the cleats 
tack the piece of cork or lino- 
leum over the space between the 
strips of board, and as the 
cleats are % inch wide the lino- 
leum should cover all the space 
left. Then midway the boards 
fasten the two smaller cleats. 

The smaller illustration shows 

a cross-section of the spreading 

board just in front of these 

two middle cleats. Now it is 

ready for the bottom board 

which will fit exactly if direc- 

tions are followed, and this 

completes it. The space be- 

tween the two upper boards is 

wide enough to take in the 

body of moth or butterfly. 

The cork or linoleum below the 

space will hold firmly the pin 

on which the butterfly is im- 

paled. The cleats hold the top 

and bottom boards apart and 

so protect the points of the pins. Spreading boards may be 
made much smaller or much larger to suit moths of different 
sizes; the space between the top boards must always be large 
enough to admit the body of the insect. 

To use the spreading board: insert the pin with the butterfly 
on it into the linoleum just far enough so that the body of insect 
will be in the space between the boards up to the wings. Place 
the wings out flat on the board and fasten them there with nar- 
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row strips of paper pinned across them, larger illustration, a, 
While held down by these strips of paper arrange them so that 
the hind margins of the front wings shall cover the front margins 
of the hind wings and shall be in a line at right angles to the 
body ; then pin larger pieces of paper over the rest of the wings, 
jarger illustration, 4. Sometimes isinglass is used instead of 
paper to hold the wings down, larger illustration, ¢c. The insects 





i 


should be left on the spreading board at least three days ; and 
when the board has insects on it, it should be kept in a bo* 
where the museum pests and mice cannot get at it. 

Sometimes when the moths are not spread soon after being 
killed they become so stiff that the wings cannot be moved with- 
out breaking them. In such cases the insects should Le put on 
some paper in a jar which has some wet sand in the bottom and 
can be covered tightly. The air in such a can is so moist that in 
two or three days the insect will become limber and may be 
spread with ease. 


r 
Curious Nesting Places. 


T is generally taken for granted that all 
the birds of a single species build their 
nests alike. This is true in the same 
sense that all American houses are sim- 
ilar, or all huts of the Hotten- 
tots; but like the habitations 
of people, each nest has some- 






thing that distinguishes it 
from every other. Birds have 
more eye to the fitness of 
things, and more originality 
than they are given credit for. 
They are very persistent in 
carrying out their plans too. 
as every one knows who has 
tried to keep a pair of saucy 
sparrows from building above 
a veranda, or between a win- 
dow and the closed blind. 

It is true that certain uirds always build in the tops of inacces- 
sible trees, others hide their homes and little ones in the tall grass 
of a meadow, or, like the swallow, in the depths of a clay bank, 
The instances are many, however, of nests being discovered in 
the most unexpected places. <A writer in the “ Pall Mall Maga- 
zine” tells of a sparrow that made her nest in a cannon box. If 
the box had been unused it would not have been so remarkable, 
but in spite of the fact that it was fired twice a day the plucky 
bird not only persisted in her building, but laid her eggs and 
brought up her young in the box. What a noisy world those lit- 
tle birds must have thought this was! The same writer tells of a 
sparrow that set up housekeeping in a hole in the wall of a house. 
through which a bell wire passed to the interior. The only means 
of entrance was through a small aperture, due to the falling away 
of some mortar. Each time the bell was pulled, the wire must 
have disturbed the mother bird, and on the withdrawal of the loose 
wooden block to which the bell handle was attached, both bird 
and nest were exposed to view. It would seem as if one could 
select mary more suitable places than these for nests, but the 
birds go about their building in their own way, and neither ask 
nor accept assistance from any human being. 

Sparrows are, perhaps, the most daring in the choice of nesting 
places of any of our familiar birds. They are so well acquainted 
with people that it may be they catch a little of our desire for 
something unusual. One pair of these birds made their nest in 
a growing fungus. Several instances have been recorded of their 
nesting on the masts and spars of vessels anchored in the harbor 
or moored to the docks. When the ships sailed the sparrows re- 
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mained faithful to their little ones, accompanying the ship on their 
outward or homeward journeyings. 
SOME ROBINS’ NESTS. 
Robins usually build in the branches of an elm or apple tree. 
The robin is a sociable bird, and the nest is apt to be placed 
somewhere near the habitations of human beings, sometimes 

















A Home in a Letter Box. 


even in a sheltered nook about the outside of a house. Several 
years ago a pair nested among the curtains in the room of an in- 
valid, flying in and out through the window, the top of which was 
always left open for the admittance of fresh air. They became 
so tame that they often flew down to pick up crumbs scattered 
for them upon the invalid’s bed. Another pair of robins started 
a nest between the antlers of a stag’s head, mounted on a wall. 
They made so much litter with their grass and dried leaves, that 
the mistress of the house rebelled. The birds were finally ban- 
ished, but not until they had started their nest at least a dozen 
times. 

An old tin teakettle was thrown into the hedge at the rear of a 
garden a few seasons ago. The kettle was minus a cover, and a 
thrifty robin soon saw its possibilities as a home and built her 
nest there. She laid her eggs and reared her brood, protected 
from sun and rain by the worn out kettle, finding her lodgings so 
delightful that she returned to the same place several summers 
in succession. 





Nest in a Fungus. 


A most curious site for a robim’s nest was the reading desk of a 
church building. Mrs. Robin had evidently heard that the church 
is opposed to war, and by selecting the peaceful quiet of the build. 
ing she need have no fear of molestation. The pastor of the 
church allowed the bird to remain, providing himself with an- 
other copy of the Bible from which to read the lessons. 

Fort Knox, Maine, has not been used as an encampment for 
many years. Behind the earthworks are piles of unfilled shells 
and several eight-inch cannon that were left when the last garri- 
son was ordered away. For a quarter of a century robins have 
built their nests in the mouths of the cannon, and bluebirds have 
reared their young inside the hollow shells. Last year the Eng- 
lish sparrows crossed the Penobscot river and began war upon 
the bluebirds. The fight started in April and was kept up for 
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more than two weeks, resulting in victory for the sparrows. The 
bluebirds have gone elsewhere to make their nests, but the robins 
still hold possession of the cannon. . 

LITERARY BIRDS AND OTHERS. 


Red-eyed vireo, one pair of them at least, are of a literary turn 
of mind. The vireo suspends its nest from the branch of a tree. 
One day, a summer or two since, a bird lover who was spending 
asummer among the Catskills, found.a red vireo’s nest con- 
structed largely of a copy of “ The Outlook.” The nest was 
photographed just as it was fashioned by the birds, being woven 
of the paper, with strips of yellow birch bark. Judging from the 
illustration, it must have been a dainty home for the nestlings of 
the “ preacher birds.” 

A strange place once selected by a swallow was the revolving 
part of acommon windmill. The revolutions averaged thirty a 
minute, and in that time the nest travelled about one hundre< and 
eighty feet. The mother bird when sitting, usually rode tail fore- 
most, and when she entered or left the mill she had to make use 
of the hole through which the laying-shaft projected. To do this 
it was necessary to dodge the sails, which were hung close to the 
wall of the mill. When the cracking and shaking of the machi- 
nery of a windmill is taken into account, the bird chose an appar- 
ently uncongenial spot in which to rear her young. 

Fox many years a family or families of martens have made their 
summer home in a bird house in southern New Hampshire. The 
house is so arranged that there are some twenty-eight rooms, fout 
of which are exactly eight inches square. The males always 
reach the home first, apparently to decide how the rooms are to 
be occupied. This decision is always made amid much quarrel- 
ing, the eight-inch-square rooms being in great demand. Whether 
this means that the birds are attracted by the shape of the rooms 
or whether the size is just right to suit them best, is a matter that 
can only be determined when marten language is understood by 
human beings. 

WHERE JENNY WREN BUILDS. 

Wrens are very fussy birds, and they often choose half a dozen 
places before they are perfectly satisfied with a location for their 
nest. When they have at last settled down to housekeeping it is 
often in a place that to our eyes is the most unsuitable of all. 
One pair of wrens made their nest among the feathers of a crow’s 
carcass that had been nailed to a barn door, as a warning to 
others of his kind to keep out of reach of the farmer’s gun. An- 
other pair built in the empty niche at the back of a well from 


which all the water for a household was drawn. At least once a 














(Courtesy of ‘‘ The Outlook.) 


Nest of a Red-eyed Vireo. 
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week a washerwoman worked there all day, but the birds did not 
seem to mind, and being out of reach, raised their young, fearless 
of either small boys or cats. 

A contributor to the “ Popular Science News,” says that one 
day several years since, he was walking in New Haven, Conn., 
when he saw beside the path a wren tugging at an elm twig, which 
she was trying to pull into a hollow iron post. The stick was 
eighteen inches long and she could hardly lift it, but she struggled 
desperately until she saw that she was being watched, then she 
left. The post was part of an ornamental iron fence. The sides 
were open lattice work, to within eight inches of the top, and 
through this lattice the birds had pulled two or three sticks, and 
seemed to be filling it up. They worked well for a week, and at 
the end of that time they had practically finished the nest. They 
had filled the latticed part of the 
post with sticks to make a foun- 
dation for the nest proper, which 
was at the top, out of sight in the 
eight inches of closed space. Why 
the birds chose a place that it re- 
quired such heroic efforts to put 
into condition to hold a nest, is a 
mystery that only wrens could ex- 
plain. 

An English writer speaks of a 
pair of wrens that made a nest in 
an old bonnet hung up on pur- 
pose to frighten birds. It evi- 
dently takes more than a bonnet 
Another 
English writer tells of a wren’s 
nest that was placed against a 
clover stack, so becoming a part 
of the stack itself, certainly a 
cunning move on the part of the 
tiny architect. A curious nesting 


to disconcert a wren. 





A Useful Old Bonnet. 
piace for a pair of wrens was in a cactus hanging from the roof 


of aconservatory. To reach the nest the birds were compelled 
to squeeze through a hole made in the wall for the entrance of a 
vine stem. Their perseverance was wonderful, and when the nes 
was finished, it was certainly a very picturesque abode. 

The following anecdote is copied from an English magazine - 
“In the year 1838, a pair of great tits built in a wooden letter-box 
which stood in the road in the village of Rowfant, Sussex, in 
which letters, etc., were posted, and which was cleared daily: 
Unfortunately one of the birds was killed and the nest was not 
finished. In 1889, a pair completed it and had laid seven eggs 
but one day an unusual number of postal-cards were dropped in. 
nearly filling the box, and causing the birds to desert it, when the 
nest with the eggs was removed. In 18go, a pair built a new nest 
the mother bird laid seven eggs and succeeded in raising five 
young birds, although the letters continued to be posted daily, 
and when taken out were often found lying on the back of the 
sitting bird, who never left the nest. The birds went in ana out 
by the slit for the letters.” 

THE GARDEN BIRD. 

There has lately been found by a bird student in New Guinea, 
a species of birds that build for themselves a house on the 
ground. The house is of twigs and pebbles, kept together by 
the interweaving of the tall, dried grass peculiar to the wild fields 
of the courtry. Nowind can knock down the house owing to the 
ingenious manner in which the bird selects a site. It finds some 
level spot in the fields where there is a tree not more than two 
inches in thickness at the base. With this as a center post the 
bird builds the house of twigs, leaves, pebbles, and grass, and 
when finished it is a cunningly wrought mansion, shaped like a 
bell, and with two In the upper story several smal] 
openings are left to act as windows, and the ground floor has a 
When 
the house is finished the bird erects a circular fence, two inches 
in height, around the house, and thus incloses a plot three feet 
distant from it at every point. The interior is decorated with 
fresh leaves, the wings of beautiful insects, pretty feathers which 
other birds may have shed. 
with wild blossoms, and when these wither they are carefully 
replaced. 

Sometimes birds that usually build in tall trees, will fashion a 


stories. 


larger opening which serves for entrance as well as light. 


The gardens of the birds are strewn 
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nest on the ground, or vice versa. While in a general way they 
seem to be guided by some instinct, they still adapt themselves 
to locality and circumstances. The story is told of a pair o 
sparrows that several times visited a hole in an elm tree that to 
the human eye seemed a most appropriate place fora nest. The 
birds began to line the cavity, working hard for two or three days, 
when suddenly, for no apparent cause, they deserted the place, 
building in the crevice of a wall instead. Later in the season it 
was discovered why the birds had forsaken the tree: the bark 
was Steadily growing, and before the end of the summer the open 
ing was nearly closed. ‘The mother sparrow, had she continued 
there, would either have been unable to reach the nest, or if she 
had remained upon it, would have been heid a prisoner. In that 
case the birds’ instincts or reason, whichever it was, was so far 
beyond that of the human observer, that they recognized at once 
what it took him weeks to understand. 


* ' 
The Baltimore Oriole. 


By Dr. Albert E. Maltby. 


The following outline of a method-whole is intended as a 
sctting fcr a series of lessons, extending over more than a 
week in time. No attempt has been made to make an outline 
of the lessons fer each individual day. These lessons should 
be individual gems, depending for their brilliancy and sparkle 
upou the teacher and the class of children with which she 
deals. It is sufficient if the outline be found fine gold, with 
only such alloy of formality as shall make it able to withstand 
the wear and tear of the school-room. 

Rains beat! Winds blow! 

Safe the nest in the eim tree. 
Days come! Nights go! 

Birds at rest in the elm tree. 
To-and-tro, tu-and-fro, 

Safe are we from every foe— 

Orioles in the elm tree. 

Catscome! Cats go! 
Lullaby in the elm tree ! 

—From “ Citizen Bird.” 
I. TOPIC. 
“THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE.” 
(Hanging-bird) 
(Golden Robin) 


(Firebird) 


(Redbird) (Hang-nest) 


** Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 

High on the branches of the tiee 
She hangs her cozy nest.” 


Il. INTRODUCTION, 

1. Teacher shows a specimen of the Baltimore oriole. (Bird- 
skin.) 2. Teacher shows a nest of the bird. 3. What bird 
built this nest? 4. Lines written in topic are placed upon the 
blackboard. 

Ill, DEVELOPMENT. 

1. Brilliant plumage, sweetness of song, and the power of 
weaving a beautiful nest, are some of the striking characteris- 
tics of this bird. 


(1) Size: Length, 7% inches. 
Extent, 12 inches. 
Tail, 3 inches. 
Body, rather slender. 
(2) Color: 


Head and upper back, black; neck and throat, black; lower 
back, breast, and under parts, brilliant orange; wings, black, 
with a patch of orange on the shoulders, and a cross-band and 
edgings of white; tail, nearly square, and has two. large 
patches of orange, sometimes tipped with white; bill, blue- 
black; legs and feet, blue-black. 

(3) Food: 

(a) Caterpillars, beetles, bugs, ants, wasps, grasshoppers, 
spiders, plant lice, very harmful, and so small that other birds 
do not notice them. 

(b) Small quantities of fruit, mostly wild; some cherries, 
strawberries, and blackberries. 

(4) Habits: 

(a) It is a migrant. (Migrant.) 

fb) It is distinctly an insect-eating bird, and is very useful. 
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(c) It is a beautiful singer, and is lively and active. 

(d) We have reason to believe that he is not unaware of his 
beauty, as he flashes through the orchards. 

(e) The female bird is a very skilful weaver. 

(5) Home: 

(a) The teacher shows the nest of the bird. 

(b) The oriole is a wonderful weaver. 

(c) The oriole, or golden robin, makes a very elaborate 
pensile nest, which swings from the willow, elm, maple, pop- 
lar, or sycamore tree. 

(d) The nest is made of strings, pieces of lint, rags, plant 
fibers, hair, etc.,—in fact, almost anything that can be woven. 

(e) The children are asked to examine the nest, and see for 
themselves of what it is made. 

(f) The nest is long, and shaped like a pocket or pouch. 

(g) The vireo makes a pensile nest, which is much smaller 
than this. 

(h) The weaving is done by the female bird, while the male 
collects the building materials. He would probably assist, if 
he were permitted. 

(i) A week of almost steady work is spent in building the 
nest. ; 

(j) It is lined inside with various downy substances, or 
with grasses. 

(k) The nest is so placed as to be sheltered. There is, some- 
times, a covering built over it. 

(1) The eggs are five in number: white, dotted and blotched 
with black and brown. 

(m) The young orioles are called the cry-babies of the bird 
world. Long after they have left the nest, they continue 
to cry dee, dee, dee, dee, until the parent birds come and stop 
their mouths with food. 

IV. GENERALIZATION 


(1) The oriole belongs to the blackbird family. 

(2) This insectivorous songster is among the most useful 
of birds. (Insectivorous.) 

(3) It is a common resident near the habitations of man, 

(4) It builds a strikingly characteristic nest. 

(5) The sober yellowish-olive of the female bird contrasts 
with the gay colors of the male. 

Vv. TECHNICAL TERMS. 


(Icterus Galbula) 
(Hang-nest) 
(Pouch) 


(Baltimore Oriole) 
(Firebird) 


(Pensile) (Hammock-bird) 


VI. DEFINITIONS, 


(1) This bird is called the Baltimore oriole, because the 
black and orange of its plumage were the colors worn by 
the servants of Lord Baltimore. (Sir George Calvert.) 

(2) This bird is called the hang-nest on account of the sus- 
pended nest. 

(3) Pensile—hanging; fastened to the branthes. 

(4) Pouch—like a pocket; a small bag made of leather, or 
other material. 

(5s) Firebird—so named on account of the colors, black and 
orange, resembling a burning brand. 

(6) Migrant—a bird which remains here only part of the 
year. 

Vil. PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

(1) Write the story of “ The Beautiful Little Oriole.” 

(2) Why does the bird suspend its nest from a slender twig? 
Draw a picture of the hanging nest. 

(3) What good qualities has the oriole? 

(4) Why does the oriole prefer to build its nest in an elm 
tree? 
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Foods and Food-Plants.” V. 


By Clarabel Gilman. 
PEAS AND BEANS. 


For the lessons outlined below preparation may be made by 
planting peas and beans in boxes of earth in sunny school-room 
windows, where all the stages of their growth up to the blossom- 
ing can be watched by the pupils. It will be easy to procure good 
peas and several varieties of beans from country gardens or the 
city seedsman, and nothing will arouse so much interest in the 
vegetables as the observation of their germination and growth. 


I, GERMINATION OF PEAS AND BEANS. 


~ 


. Observations on germinating bean. 

. Bean swells. 

. Covering bursts, and is thrown off. 

. Caulicle lengthens and brings halves of seed up into air. 
. Root grows down from lower end of caulicle. 
Plumule grows out between halves of seeds. 

f. Plumule opens out into two simple leaves with stem and 
compound leaves above them. 

g. Halves of seed gradually shrivel, and at last drop off. 

2. Conclusions from these observations: 

a. Bean consists of covering, two seed-leaves—cotyledons— 
caulicle and plumule. 

b. Cotyledons are thickened with food for young plant. 

c. Cotyledons are brought up above soil, and try to be ordi- 
nary green leaves, but fail. 

d. Work of cotyledons is to supply food; 
done, they die and fall off. 

e. Plumule is‘ bud, which feeds on starch in cotyledons and 
grows, even before root is large enough to draw in food from 
soil. 

3. Germinating pea compared with germnating bean. 

a. Pea has same parts as bean, but behaves differently. 

b. Cotyledons are very much thickened with food. 

c. Caulicle lengthens but little, does not bring cotyedons up 
into air. 

d. First leaves of plumule are imperfect, like scales. 
ones are compound with large stipules, and end in tendrils. 

e. Pea does same kind of work as bean, but does it in it sown 
way. 


enoep 


when work is 


Later 


Peas and beans are not suitable for the first study of germination made 
by aclass. Seeds with leafy cotyledons must be chosen for that, in order 
to have children see that the cotyledons are really seed-leaves. Maple, 
radish, squash, and four-o’clock seeds are excellent for beginners. 

Plant the seeds in window boxes, which it is well to cover with panes of 
glass till the seedlings are above the soil. Put in the first seeds three or four 
weeks before the lessons are to begin, and when these peep above ground, 
plant the next set, and so on, in order to have plants in several Stages of 
growth for the lessons. 

The first series of observations should be made from day to day, as the 
plants grow. To draw the conclusions from them puli up an abundance of 
seedlings in all the different stages, and place them in order on the desks 
side by side with well-soaked seeds. Then beginning with the o/dest plants 
trace all the parts back to their rudiments in the embryo, in order to see that 
the seed really contains a young plant, of which later growth is the devel- 
opment. 








Frg. J. 


Pea-pod; c, calyx. 


II, MATURE PLANTS, 


1. The Bean. 

a. Root: Long, brous, spreading widely. 

b. Stem: Bushyor twining, angled. 

c. Leaf: Alternate, compound, net-veined, with long petiole ; 
three ovate leaflets, taper-pointed; stipules small, leaflets with 
Stipels. 

‘Flower cluster: Loose axillary raceme. 





~ *Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 
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e. Calyx: Gamosepalous, free, five-toothed, short and broad. 


Fig:2. 


One half of germi- 
ating bean: ¢, caulicle 
co, cotyledon; 7, plum 
ule. 





Separated petals of pea 
blossom. s, standard; w, 


Bean seedling, lettering as in wings ; &, keel. 


Fig. 2 

f. Corolla: White or pink, papilionaceous, standard shorter 
than wings and bent backward, wings long, convex, spreading, 
extended forward; keel coiled and resting on standard, wings and 
keel united below. 

g. Stamens: Ten, filaments of nine united, upper one sepa- 
rate; filaments coiled within keel, base of filament-tube joined to 
tube of wings and keel. 

h. Pistil: One, downy; style long, coiled within keel; ovules 
several. 

i. Pod: A legume, long, beaked, green or spotted with red; 
several large seeds. 

Illus. Blossoming plants and Fig. 5. 

2. The Pea. 





Blosssom of garden bean, same lettering as in Fig. 4. 


Like bean in many points, differs in the following: 

a. Root: Slender tap root, branches rather scanty. 

b. Stem: Large, hollow, showing woody bundles as threads 
down inside. 

c. Leaf: Four to six thin, oval leaflets, one or more pairs of 
tendrils, odd tendril at tip; petiole large, hollow; stipules very 
large, thin, leaflike, clasping, stipels none. 

d. Flowers: Large, white, few in axillary raceme, on long 
peduncles. 

e. Calyx: Large, lobes leafy, pointed. 

f. Corolla: Standard broad, notched, wings curving around 
keel, keel short, broad, curved upward ; wings and keel united by 
knob on wing that fits into hollow on keel petal, wings and keel 
together held between two projections on standard. 

g. Pistil: Style broad, scythe-shaped, bearded down upper 
side. 

h. Pod: Broad, seeds round. 

Illus. Blossoming plants and Figs, 1 and 4. 

3. Comparison of the two plants. 

a. Both have alternate, compound, net-veined leaves with stip- 
ules. 

b. Both have papilionaceous flowers. 

c. Both have legumes. 

d. Both have seeds with two cotyledons, hence are dicotyle- 
donous plants. 

4. Conclusion from these observations. 

Both belong to same great family of plants, the pea family. 
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These descriptions, while true for the varieties of peas and beans ex- 
ae, cannot be expected to be true in every minor detail for others than 
these. 

At the New York State Experiment Station, where the rooting habit of 
the pea was carefully observed, its tap root was traced to a depth of thirty- 
nine inches below ground, but the branches were scarcely more «than one 
foot long, and grew shorter as the root went deeper. 

It will always be difficult for children to see that a pea leaf with its pairs 
of leaflets, its large stipules, and its tendrils, is still only a single leaf. The 
proof of it is found in discovering that buds come from the axils of these 
complicated compound leaves. 

When the keel of the pea blossom is depressed by an insect’s alighting 
upon it, it quickly springs back to place and the elastic edges of the keel, as 
they close together, press out the pollen. The next insect that comes 
touches first the pollen and then the stigma, as that projects from the keel, 
so the flower is self-fertilized. But as a matter of fact the processes on the 
petals hold them together so tightly that-only a very strong insect can press 
down the keel and obtain the nectar between the t be o: Shenente and the 
pistil, so insects very seldom visit the flower, Even then it is perfectly self- 
—s for the stigma receives the pollen directly from the stamens in 
the bud. 

With the blossom of the garden bean on the other hand, the case is dif- 
ferent. When its wing petals are pressed down by a bee, first the stigma 
and then the pollen-laden brush of the style are brought in contact with the 
insect’s body. Asthe bee visits the next flower, it deposits pollen on the 
stigma before receiving a fresh supply. If, however, the flower is not as- 
sisted by the bees, it can still fertilize itself, for a slight pressure of any 
sort on the wing petals is sufficient to scatter some ot the pollen over the 
stigma. 

In order to have the blossoms for study it will probably be necessary to 
plant the peas and beans six or seven weeks in advance of the lessons. 


III. RELATED PLANTS. 


The pea family is one of the most important among flowering 
plants. It has 6,500 species, many of them valuable food plants 
and others greatly prized for their beauty. The pea, bean, lentil, 
and peanut, the various kinds of clover, and the beautiful labur- 
num, wiStaria, and sweet-pea are some of the most familiar mem- 
bers of the family, all easily recognized by their papilionaceous 
flowers, while the honey-locust, sensitive plant, and acacias 
though of the same family, have more or less regular blossoms. 

- Many dyewoods and drugs are obtained from plants of this fam- 
ily found only in the tropics. 


IV. HISTORY OF THE PLANT. 


Peas have been cultivated more than 2,000 years. Their native 
country may have been Western Asia, but it is impossible to 
know this with certainty. Peas of a smaller variety than those 
cultivated now have been discovered among the remains of the 
lake-dwellers in Switzerland. The pea, which is hardier than the 
bean, will survive a light frost and in this country grows best in 
the Northern States. 

The European bean—the bean of history—is a vetch, called 
here the English or Broad Windsor bean. Our common garden 
bean is the kidney bean or haricot of Europe. Beans as well as 
peas have been cultivated from very early times, and are no 
longer found wild anywhere on the globe. The early home of the 
bean is very uncertain, but it is believed that our garden bean 
came from tropical America, and the Lima bean from South 
America. Great quantities of Lima beans are now raised in Cal- 
ifornia. 

V. VALUE AND USE AS FOOD. 


Dried beans and peas contain a much larger proportion of pro- 
tein than any other vegetables except lentils, and are richer in 
mineral matters, especially the all-important potash and lime, 
than even the cereals. Though they contain a rather large 
amount of indigestible matter, still, with their 23 to 26 per cent. 
of protein they are excellent food for those who lead an active, 
out-door life. These vegetables are deficient in fat, so they are 
served with butter, and beans 4re baked with pork. Large quan- 
tities of green peas are now canned and kept for use as a winter 
vegetable. 


String beans and green peas are more than three-fourths water, and con- 
tain only a small quantity of protein, though more than is found in most 
other vegetables. 

All green vegetables are eaten chiefly for the water and mineral matters 
they contain. 

Baked pork and beans, containing so large a quantity of protein in the 
beans and the needed fat in the pork, are extremely nutritious food for 
those who work in the open air, but are not sufficiently easy ef digestion to 
be freely eaten by every one. 

Lentils, the seeds of another plant of the pea family have about the same 
amount of protein as peas and beans, and taste somewhat like dri.d peas. 
They have been used from time immemorial in Egypt and the East, and 
stil' form a large part of the food of the common people there and on the 
continent of kurope. They are imported into this country for our foreign 
population, and are eaten in soup, cooked as a vegetable and baked like 
baked beans. They are said to be more digestible than either beans or 


Dry legumes require long soaking in soft water, from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, before cooking, and then gentle boiling in soft water, as the 
form of protein that they contain, called legumin, unites with the lime and 
magnesia of hard waters to make an insoluble compound, 
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A School Weather Bureau. 


An “ official” weather bureau can easily be made an adjunct 
of any properly graded public high school. Perhaps the his- 
tory of the meteorological department of our high school will 
be of interest to educators: 

At the solicitation of the secretary of the board of health, I 
assumed the office of meteorologist to the board of health of 
this city, on March 1, 1892. Meantime I had applied to the 
head of the New Jersey state weather service, to be appointed 
official voluntary observer of the United States weather bureau 
in conjunction with which the state service operates. From 
the headquarters of the bureau at Washington, I received a 


Standardized dry bulb thermometer, a wet bulb ther- 
mometer, a maximum thermometer, a minimum  ther- 
mometer (both of the standardized type), and a rain- 


gauge. Through the generosity of public-spirited  citi- 
zens, I have been enabled to purchase a fine barometer (price, 
30), and an anemometer with electric registering apparatus. 
n the course of time, I added a sling psychrometer, an ane- 
roid barometer, a polymeter, and various other instruments. 
The board of streets and sewers presened me with a fine elec- 
tric, self-registering rain-gauge, on condition that I report on 
blanks, furnished by the board, certain facts concerning unus- 
ual rainfalls that would prove of value to the work of the 
board. An application to the signal service department of 
the weather bureau at Washington brought me the appoint- 
ment of signalman of the bureau for this section. In this latter 
connection I receive each day the government forecast of 
weather by telegram, via New York city, all the flags needed 
for the service, a daily map from the government observer 
at New York (delivered each afternoon) and a daily postal- 
card forecast, which arrives in the first mail of the morning. 

The duties of the service are briefly summarized as follows: 
A daily reading of instruments and observation of weather 
conditions at 7 A. M., at noon, at 2 P. M., at 9 P. M., the 
newspaper summary at noon, the daily transferring of figures 
to my record-book, a weekly summary for the board of 
health, and a monthly summary upon carbon sheets, furnished 
by the Washington bureau. In addition, must be mentioned 
the hoisting of the signal flags each morning and the copying 
of the telegram upon a blackboard publicly exposed. Our 
students number over 1,200, and the following day’s weather 
forecast is known upon their home-coming in all sections of 
the city. 

In = work I am greatly aided by the assistance of students 
who possess certain characteristic traits, such as accuracy, 
carefulness, and self-reliance. It is necessary for me to secure 
the help of an intelligent perees residing close by the school 
to secure the readings at the early hour of 7 A. M., and often 
at the later hour of 9 P. M. In all cases, where I am forced to 
trust the work of others, I make it my duty to drop in unex- 
pectedly at the exact time of observation, to see that the work 
is properly performed. This is a sime gua non of a reliable 
weather bureau. : ' : 

The service has become a necessity in this city. On 
numerous occasions our records have been required in court. 
The nature of the cases has been quite varied, ranging from 
murder trials to cases of damage to persons or property in 
times of storm or lack of sunshine. Decisions involving 
thousands of dollars have been rendered, which were largely 
influenced by our testimony. ‘ 

To the question: ‘“ Does it all pay?” my answer is unqual- 
ifiedly, “ Yes.” To be sure, the requirements are exacting. 
Sundays, Saturdays, and holidays the observations must be 
taken, instruments set, and records transferred to proper 
books, and all this must be done “on time,” and at the right 
time. The benefits, however, are numerous and weighty. 
The school has established a department of work that benefits 
the community in matters of dollars and cents. The work de- 
velops in the students habits of incalculable value. Above 
all, it inculcates the desire for exactness, a love of truth. A 
standard thermometer, properly exposed, is a powerful agent 
for the spreading of the truth both summer and winter. Again, 
pupils are taught to observe the phenomena of nature in a 

ractical way. The first frost, the first snow, the first slei th- 
ing, the falling of a meteor, the occurrence of an auroral dis- 
play, lightning, thunder, hail, time of precipitations, all these 
things are carefully looked for by hundreds of youthful eyes. 
The teacher may require a proper report, on blanks furnished, 
to be rewarded with credit marks, if he so desires. He can 
make the work doubly interesting by collecting data for the 
sake of comparison from records of former years or other 
places. Yes, by all means, undertake the work, if you have 
not yet begun it. Do not undertake too much at the start. 
Get a good thermometer, and place it properly. Get a rain- 
gauge; take one observation a day, if no more. Then get a 
maximum and minimum thermometer. Secure the govern- 
ment pamphlets, that explain the use and care of the instru- 
ments. Secure the daily weather map. Watch the official 
forecast. Get the scholars to make charts, with temperature 
curves for each month. Teach them how to measure the 
thickness of ice and the depth of snowfall. In all the work, be 
sure to insist upon exactness, as to the’ place of the observa- 
tion. and most rigidly as to the time.—Extracts from an_arti- 
cle by Geo. C. Sonn, Instructor in Science, Newark High 
School, in “ The Science Teacher.” 








Letters. 


An Injustice to Cleveland. 


I was quite surprised on opening the “ New England Journal 
of Education’ ’ of March 31, to find a sensational editorial, en- 
titled “ The Cleveland Failure.” From the references made 
in the course of the article, it would seem as if the usually- 
level-headed editor had been imposed upon. Some such 
statements as those contained in the editorial referred to were 
made from time to time by party papers, but the people here 
did not believe them to be true, as is plainly indicated by the 
triumphant re-election of the present school director for his 
fourth term. 

It is doubtless impossible to get all desirable reforms em- 
bodied in a single law; and it is doubtless true that some 
changes for the better might be made in the Cleveland plan. 
Indeed, I myself think that the election of school director 
should occur but once in four years, instead of every two 
years, as now, but I am not in favor of removing entirely the 
election of school officials from the people. I am happy to say 
that at no time since I have been superintendent of schools 
here, have these elections brought about any such condition 
of affairs as are plainly implied by the journal referred to. 

Some of the editorial inferences and implications seem to 
me to be of the wildest character. In the first place, the jani- 
tors in this city (however it may be elsewhere) have to do 
only with the care of the houses, and have absolutely no con- 
trol over the management of the schools. These are under the 
care of teachers, all of whom are citizens, and all of whom 
are entitled, under the laws of Ohio, to vote for school officers, 
except in a few cases in which they have not yet reached the 
requisite age. These teachers have quietly attended to their 
duties as citizens, without let or hindrance, and without the 
slightest disturbance to the schools. 

From a large experience in many cities, and a still wider 

observation in many others, I am able to say that I know of 
no other place in which the teachers and schools are more 
entirely free from the bane of partisan politics than they are 
in the city of Cleveland. Indeed, they are now absolutely free 
from any domination whatever from that source, and the 
thoughtful people of the city have come to believe this to be 
true. 

The voters of the city have again demonstrated that they 
regard the position of school director as one to be filled by 
merit, and not as one to be used in paying party obligations. 
Even the argument industriously advanced, that “he has had 
it long enough,” had no influence as against the record of the 
present director for good business sense and sterling integ- 
rity. Although under the law, the director is necessarily nom- 
inated under party forms, it is a fact that the present director, 
in the recent election, received a large support from persons 
of the opposite political faith. Indeed, I cannot imagine who 
could have so imposed on the editor’s good judgment in this 
matter, except that 11 might be some one intent upon stirring 
up an ‘excitement which does not now exist, in the hope that 
he may profit personally by so doing. 

Louis H. Jones, Supt. of Pub. Inst. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


That Difficult Problem. 


I would like to reply to A. H. Craig, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, 
by giving a triangle to construct, upon the principles of which 
rests the solution of his problem in March issue of 7he /mstitute. 

Given :—Two squares 120 ft and 40 ft. respectively, to form a 
right-angled triangle whose base will be 4o ft. and the sum of the 
perpendicular and hypotenuse 120 ft. 

The triangle can be constructed without any further =o 
of geometry than is contained in any arithmetic. J.C. 

Hartley, Iowa. 














A Question of Grammar. 


I do not often find fault with 7he School Journal, but in look- 
ing over my bound copy for 1892 (by the way, do your readers 
know what a mine of pedagogical richnecs a bound copy con- 
tains?) I find some reader takes The Journal to task for saying 
“had rather,” and that the comment thereon admits the expres- 
sion to be erroneous. This must have been the comment of a 
thoughtless clerk. 

When I was at Milton academy a young man informed our 
principal that “had rather ” should be “would rather.” But our 
principal asked what should be the rule for using words in sen- 
tences and the reply of the young man was: 

“Why, sir the usage of good writers.’ 

“And do you think the translators of the Bible were good 
writers? They said “I had rather be adoorkeeper” &c., “ I had 
rather speak five words” &c. Do you remember those cases?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* Well, Shakespeare says “I had rather be a dog” &c., “ I had 
rather be a kitten,” &c., in fact it is a common phrase with him. 
It is a form that was common and is common by good writers.” 

There was much more in this conversation than I have set 
down, but it made a deep impression, for numerous authors were 
cited besides the Bible and Shakespeare, but those two were 
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enough forme. We can say I am rather, 1 was rather, I have 

rather, | had rather, I will rather, I would rather, I might rather. 
The Journal grows more valuable year by year. 1! know, 

through it, how the educational world is — and what the 

great educators think. Geo. L. Waterbury. 
Fallstown. 


A Consideration, 


The following statement is a whole history in itself : 

“ Miss M. J. 8. Thomas, principal of the high school at Bayonne, 
N. J., has been neither absent nor late during a period ot eight 
years, except when compelled by illness to ask the board of edu- 
cation for a few days rest.” What self-sacrifice, what high en- 
deavor, and what utter devotion to the interests of those intrusted 
to her care do not the words imply? Do parents and guardians 
ever entertain a thought of the tives laid down tor their children ? 
Are they ever impressed by the consideration that some lives are 
too precious to be lightly lost? And does it ever occur to them— 
and to the school boards as well,—that the Judge of all the earth 

may hold them accountable for the privations and oppressions, 
silently endured by these long-suffering ministers of grace? 

“A Teacher.” 





A Crusade tor the Birds, 

The Cook county teachers listened, a few days ago, to Stir- 
ring appeals for the preservation of the country’s song birds. 
Kev. George B. Pratt sang and whistled the songs of the birds, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Hubbard spoke on their beauty, Miss Cordelia 
Kirkland condemned their use in millinery, and Supt. F. E. 
Saniord, of the La Grange schools, told ot his work, and that 
of his pupils among the birds. 

Miss Kirkiand told of one New York woman who wore at a 
ball a dress decorated with fifty canary birds. Another woman 
of equal social standing bought three live canaries every week 
and watched her pet cat catch and eat them. This continued 
until the woman was arrested and fined. 

Supt. Sanford said that a few years ago, when he began his 
bird work in La Grange, bird killing was the principal amuse- 
ment of the suburban youth. He taught the boys about the 
usefulness of birds, their feathers, and their songs. Now there 
is not a slingshot within miles of La Grange, and the place is 
iull of songsters during the summer. Last winter six owls 
lived in trees in the heart of the town, undisturbed by boy or 
man. 

As a result of the meeting, the teachers and the Audubon 
Society will unite, to impress upon the school children their 
duty to the birds, and the necessity for their preservation. 





The Desert. 


By Irwin F. Mather, Centralia, Ill. 


Where scorched wastes and sand dunes dip 
Their golden billows from which drip 
No waters cool for thirsty lip, 

A sphinx, bare breasted, thou dost stand. 
I note the prickly cactus frond 
Rise from thy feet, and see beyond 
The giant mescal lift his wand 

While all around is burning sand. 


I see the shadows darkly creep 
Across thy slope and rocky steep, 
While o’er thee hovering vultures sweep. 

O, silent Sphinx! Why dost thou brood? 
The dazed owl blinks in scanty shade, 
The lizard glides through glistening glade, 
The gaunt wolf skulks away, afraid, 

Or howls amidst the solitude. 


I see the wooded mountains stand, 
Massive, with loving mission grand, 
The gift of an Almighty hand. 

Eternal whiteness crowns their height, 
And from their laps rich blessings flow 
To sons of men who dwell below. 

What riches from thy bosom go 
To those who toil with fearless might? 


The traveler staggers, gasping, blind, 
Amidst thy whirling sands, to find 
An unmarked grave, about which wind 
The scorching drifts—a grewsome fate. 
The shimmering heat sways o’er thee high, 
Hot breath of souls whose bleached bones lie 
Where thou didst doom brave Hope to die— 
A victim of thy fiery hate. 


Thou sun-scorched Sphinx, give answer! Say, 
Why, in the great primeval day, 
Was given to thee such burning sway? 
Reveal thy sealed history. 
Methinks that nature, fierce and wild, 
Thy sands and rocks, confused, piled 
In anger, eré she turned and called 
O’er earth’s sublimer mystery. 
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School-masterishness and school-ma’amishness in 
the popular vocabulary, stand for a tendeacy toward 
being overbearing and hypercritical. The teachers of 
by-gone days are principally responsible for this. But 
there are quite a number of antiques still among us— 
some of them very young in years—whose conduct in 
and out of school, adds fuel to the existing prejudice. 
This is to be regretted for the sake of the profession 
we are trying to magnify. But their pupils are to be 
pitied, who have to spend five hours a day in the 
company of these worthies. Poor children! The 
teacher who cannot find some defects in the work of 
the child is not far ahead of him intellectually. It 
does not require much to criticise. But it takes a 
whole-souled, kindly, child-loving teacher, it takes an 
educator, to find excellencies in the imperfect work of 
a child, to see the honest effort put forth in it, the 
thought behind it and the joy of having completed it. 





If there is any one thing which distinguishes schools 
of the present from those of the past, it is the humane 
spirit, the tie of sympathy between pupil and teacher. 
Tyranny and despotic rule have been succeeded by a 
government that might be compared to a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The progress must not end here. 
A still higher development is possible. Perhaps the 
schools of the future will be republics. Who knows? 
That at least is an ideal that is worth ‘striving for. 





Many will close the year of teaching in discourage- 
ment. A great deal of the load will be lifted by a 
right use of the vacation. Some will feel acutely the 
need of further study; they can see larger, broader, 
and more remunerative fields of usefulness and only 
lack in power to take possession of them. Some will 
have had severe trials, opposition, lack of the support 
they desire and need, want of official appreciation ; 
over these it is not best to brood. Some will doubt 
the advisability of continuing in the field in which the 
remuneration is so small and consider giving up an 
occupation for which they have made much prepara- 
tion. To these we say, reflect at times on the good 
you assuredly have done ; consider your strong points, 
determine to strengthen all weak ones; remember 
that the good teacher is in the service of humanity. 
Finally, struggle to stand somehow on firmer ground 
and in all darkness and doubt bethink yourself of One 
who is the especial friend of teachers. , 





England learned in 1851 to take the census in a sin- 
gle night, and every soul in the United Kingdom at 
the appointed time is counted now between dark and 
dawn. The census of Belgium, including an enumer- 
ation of pupils, is made within twenty-four hours. 
Prussia, Italy,and even Spain require no greater time. 
The school census for 1898 will cost the tax-payers 
of Chicago $35,000 and four months is the time that 
is asked to complete the enumeration. 
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Editorial Letter. III. 


A great change has come over the face of Florida du~ing the 
month of March. The live oaks hold their leaves all the year 
round; but during this month the new leaves push off the old 
ones, which fall almost as abundantly a$ do the autumn leaves 
at the North. The maple is decked with scarlet flowers; the 
curious Bermuda grass, green all winter, now takes on a 
fresher tint; the Cherokee rose, the violet, the azalea, the phlox, 
and the dogwood are found in the thickets—in short, spring 
begins here in March, and effects its miraculous changes in 
that month; what it does, it does quickly. Usually, the ma- 
jority of visitors leave about the first of April. A few hot 
days appear, to show what is to come later on; coolness re- 
appears, but by shorter and shorter intervals; so that by April 
I5 sunmmer has fairly dawned, and it will be summer until Oct- 
ober 1© 

It is not that it is so very hot here in summer, but that the 
summer is so long. In the interior, the temperature does not 
fall during the night, as it does at the North. Many go to the 
seashore to get the sea breeze. Insect life is abundant. The 
wily mosquito sings the same seductive notes his kind have 
been wont to employ in their serenades in New Jersey for cen- 
turies. But residents here do not complain greatly. After a 
season or two, the climatic differences are seen to belong to 
the geographical position Florida occupies, and are accepted 
without a murmur. 

Already several letters have been received from teachers who 
are suffering from bronchial or throat troubles, asking as to 
prospects for employment here. I think I am able to say, with 
accuracy, that the outlook for remunerative business is not 
good. It is a new country; vast tracts are unsettled; the soil 
is not fertile; the negro does the manual iabor. These points 
sum up the situation. The hope of raising oranges was rudely 
disturbed by frosts; those that raise strawberries, etc., are at 
great distances from markets. Teaching is poorly paid. A 
good many teachers come‘here for recuperation. In spite of 
these drawbacks, people do come here, and do well; but I 
think only those who come with a determination to stay, and 
who can meet the obstacles that present themselves, without 
fret and discouragement. In lower parts, say not above San- 
ford, orange raising may be undertaken with good prospects; 
but it must be borne in mind that the crop usually requires 
several years to mature. 

I should advise anyone who thinks seriously of coming to 
Florida to correspond with the county superintendent of 
schools. It must be remembered that orange groves of every 
condition can be purchased very cheaply; on these are dwell- 
ings, but they are of poor construction. I would counsel 
anyone to think twice before he purchases a grove at a distance 
from a railroad station. 


What to do until the grove of oranges or the plantation of 
fine apples comes into bearing is a puzzling question. The 
usual resource is keeping boarders during the winter; those 
who live in towns, and can do this, usually succeed—if they 
understand their business. It may be set down as a fact that 
not one in ten know how to run a boarding-house. Good 
boarding-houses is the crying need of Florida. I have come 
to the conclusion that it requires a high order of brains to per- 
form the business properly. If I find in a town one woman 
who understands the business of keeping boarders, I find a 
prosperous woman. The difficulty is in handling the raw ma- 
terials. My breakfast this morning consisted of beefsteak, not 
over two cubic inches, a piece of toast, butter, a poached egg, 
a cup of coffee, an orange. The quantity, you see, is small; 
it is the preparation and service that tells. I refer to this be- 
cause I have advocated teaching cooking in the public schools. 
As I travel in America, I see the great need of understanding 
the art of cooking. In my journey in Switzerland and Italy 
last year it was apparent that there was a class that understood 
the cooking and service of food. I am satisfied that America 
suffers from its profound ignorance of these arts. Florida 
needs greatly that some kind person with a missionary spirit 
should teach these arts,and thus render attractive the numer- 
ous tables at which she invites the Northern tourists to sit. 


A. M. K. 
Jacksonville. 
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Important Educational Meetings, 


April 22-23.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, at 
Sioux City. Supt. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, president. 

April 22-23.-Second District Educational Association, at 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Livingstone McCartney. 

' April 29, 30.—-New Jersey State High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange, Pres't ; Miss 
Margaret Coult, Newark, Sec'y. 

Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention at Omaha, 
Neb., in June. 


~— 14.—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association, at Ashe- 
le, 


vi 
June 29-July 1.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association, at Put-in-Bay. 
July 5-8 —American Institute of Instruction at North 

Conway, N. H. George E. Church, Providence, R. 1. ; 

president. 

July 7-12, 1898, Meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Washington, D,. C., Supt, James Green- 
wood, Kansas City, o., President; Irwin Shepard 
Winona, Minn., secretary 

April 6-8—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at 
Chippena Falls. 

April 7-9—Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Leav- 
enworth. 

April 22-23—Missouri State School Board Association, at Car- 
thage. F. G. Ferris, Moberly, Prest.;C. L. V. Hedrick, 31st and 
Holmes Street, Kansas City, Sec'y. 

April 29-30—Western Nebraska Educational Association, at 
Sidney. 

April 29-30—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at Rockford. 

May 4-6—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at Detroit, 
Mich. 

June 28-30—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Belleville. 

June 29 ae 2—Georgia State Teachers’ Association, at Cum- 
berland Island, Dr. P. D. Pollock of Mercer University, Prest. ; 
Mrs. M. A. Lipscomb, Prest. ; Lucy Cobb, Sec'y. 

uly 29-July 1—West Virginir State Teachers’ Association, at 

Wheeling. 

August 22-27.—American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Boston, F. W. Putnam, Harvard University, Sec'y. 


Summer Schools. 


Primary Methodsin Language, Reading, Number, and Seat Work. 
Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of Kindergartens and Prim- 
ary Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, at Cottage City, Mass. 
Begins July 12, Address W. A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Michigan State Normal School. Summer session, — 27-August 
5. Address Pres. Richard G. Boone, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Cook County Normal Summer School. Three weeks, beginning 
July 5. Address W. S. Jackman, 6916 Perry avenue, Chicago. 

New York University. Summer Courses, July s5-August 13. 
Address Charles B. Bliss, University Heights, New York city. 

The New School of Methods for 1898. Two sessions, east and 
west. Eastern school at Hingham, Mass, fuly 18-30. Western 
school at Chicago, August 1-13. Address American Book Com- 
pany, or C, C. Birchard, manager of New School of Methods, 
Washington square, New York. 

The summer quarter of the University of Chicago will begin July 
1. Address the Examiner, University of Chicago, Chicago, II. : 

Summer School of Cornell University, July 5-August 13. Address 
A. F. Weber, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Address 
H. E. Holt, Lexington, Mass. ‘ 

University of Michigan Summer School. July 6 to August 17. 
Address E. A. Lyman, 325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Summer Normal School at Petoskey, Mich. June 1 to October r. 
M. O. Graves, principal, Petoskey. ~ ; 

Benton Harbor Collége Summer School. June 13 to August 5. 
G. J. Edgcumbe, principal. 

Summer Term of Kindergarten Training School at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. July and August. Address Clara Wheeler, Secretary, 117 
Barclay St., Grand Rapids. 

Summer Normal at Cortland, Ohio. Six weeks. Address L. E. 
York, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

School of Expression. Summer Terms : Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Term, in July; Boston, Mass., in August. Address 
School of Expression, 458 Boylston Street, Boston. ‘ 

New York State Summer Institutes, at Thousand Island Park, 
Greenport, and Ithaca, July 11 to 29. 

Clark University Summer School. Worcester, Mass., July 13-27, 
Address Louis M. Wilson, Clerk, Worcester. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Summer Courses dur- 
ing June and July. H.W. Tyler, Sec’y, 491 Boylston St., Boston. 

Harvard University Summer School. July 5 to August 13. 
Address M. Chamberlain, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Summer Latin School of Drake Unsversity. June 20to August 
19. Address Chas. O. Denny, Principal, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Summer School of Sociology at Syracuse University. June 27 to 
a A g. Address J. H. Hamilton, 306 Waverly Place, Syracuse, 


Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of Canada. 
July 7 to 22. Address J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Sec’y. 

Summer School for Physical Training, under the auspices of the 
North American Gymnastic Union, at the Normal School of Gym- 
nastics, Milwaukee. Wis. July 5 to August 13. Address Wm. A. 
Stecher, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo., Sec’y. 

Summer School under the auspices of the Denver Normal and 
Preparatory School at Denver, Colo. Five weeks, beginning June 
13. Address Fred. Dick, Denver. 
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Professor Ladd on the Study of Psychology. 


Professor George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale university, addressed 
the students of the school of pedagogy, New York university, 
Saturday morning, April 9. e is the author of the widely 
known masterpieces in psychological literature, ‘“‘ The Elements 
of Physiological Psychology,” “ Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory,” and “ Philosophy of Mind, an Essay in the Meta- 
physics of Psychology,” besides several elementary and advanced 
text-books of the science. For an hour, Professor Ladd enter- 
tained his audience with a delightful, informal presentation of 
numerous reasons why a teacher should study psychology. 

In the first place, he claimed for the science a high value as a 
recreative and culture study. Teachers above all others need to 
fix their interests on some study outside their class-room work, if 
they would avoid becoming dry and mechanical. To take off the 
daily burdens, the study of mind is pre-eminently adapted. 
Rightly studied, psychology becomes one of the most fascinating 
subjects, completely rewarding the student's attention and pur- 
suit, 

In the second instance, the teacher needs psychology for its 
practical bearings on his daily work. A teacher is a mind, every 
pupil is a mind, and education is a transaction between human 
personalities. Teaching can be carried on the more intelligently 
the more thoroughly a teacher understands his own mind and 
that of the pupil. It is quite the same, whether the subject 
taught be sstimatic, geography, or chemistry. A teacher with- 
out a knowledge of psychology is like a clock tinker trying to fix 
an injured clock by poking wires through the face into the inner 
mechanism, or like a man trying to straighten an eye who knows 
nothing about eyes. 

It is not the province of psychology to lay down definite rules 
for every emergency, but rather to prepare teachers to make their 
own application of its principles. Every superintendent should urge 
the development of a teacher’s individuality, well grounded upon 
the scientific principles of teaching. A thorough working knowl- 
edge of the human mind will go far towards treeing the teacher 
from absolute subservience to methods, and towards developing 
their individuality. “In the last twenty years we have gone mad 
over methods in our teaching.—without very much method in our 
madness.” Methods are right in their proper place; and it is 
necessary that they should be taught, but every teacher should 
be more than his method. 

In suggesting methods for pursuing the study of psychology, 
the lecturer indulged in many reminiscences, ined many 
of his own efforts to get at the workings of the human mind. 
Life in experience, in fiction, and on the stage, were the fields to 
be cultivated, after the student has mastered some great work 
presenting the outlines of the science. 


Notes on Supt, Skinner’s Report, 


State Supt. Skinner has submitted his annual report to the 
legislature. Following are a few of his comments and sug- 
gestions: 

Attention is called to the fact that over 300 towns and cities 
in the West have adopted a curfew ordinance, requiring all 
children under fifteen years of age, unless accompanied by 
parents or guardians, or absent with leave, to be at home at 
nine o’clock in the evening in the summer, and at eight o’clock 
in the winter. A decrease of from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent, in the arrests of children for crime has followed. The re- 
duction in commitments to reform schools has been from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. The report says that the pro- 
position for the state to enact such a law is worthy of thought. 


The report calls the attention of schools and homes to the 
continued attempt of unprincipled parties to distribute vile 
literature among the young. The greatest vigilance is neces- 
sary to prevent this. 

The total expenditure for schools last year was $26,689,856, 
an increase in a year of over three and one-half millions. The 
whole number of teachers employed at any one time was 
34,385, an increase of 565 in one year. The salaries of teach- 
ers amounted to $14,183,685, an increase of over half a million. 


It is recommended that fruant officers be appointed by the 
joint action of the school commissioner and the supervisor, 
and that their compensation be fixed at $2 per day of actual 
service. The increasing number of commitments and the pe- 
culiar conditions demonstrate the need of having such institu- 
tions supported and managed by the state. 


On account of the cost of taking the biennial school census, 
and the comparatively small advantages derived from it, it is re- 
commended that, after 1899, the census be taken not oftener 
than once in four years. 

No more normal schools are needed, but a longer and 
more careful training in the science and principles of teaching 
is demanded and a correspondingly less time on text-books 
and subject-matter. 


The uniform examination system for teachers’ licenses has 
been extended, by law, to the school commissioner districts 
of the state, and to twelve of the cities. In seventeen other 
cities of the state, the school authorities have voluntarily 
adopted the system. Five other cities have requirements simi- 
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lar to those of the department. The remaining five cities have 
sytems of their own. The number of higher-grade certificates 
earned is constantly increasing. In the last three years, the 
number of third-grade certificates has decreased from 10,045 
to 1,307. Teachers are especially urged to compete for state 
certificates, for the personal benefit to themselves, the better 
efficiency of their work, and the raising of the profession. 


’ Newark Schools Crowded. 
Newark, N. J.—The opening of the spring term in this city 


found nearly every school building taxed to its utmost. A num- ° 


ber of new classes have been formed, aad the annexes are all 
occupied. The total increase in enrollment over April, 1897, is 
727. The increase tor this month over last is expected to be 
1,000. 


Manual Training Extension. 


Springfield, Mass.—Supt. Balliet is in favor of taking up sev- 
eral trades in connection with manual training. On account of 
the disappearance of the apprentice system, the establishment of 
trade schools, to start the youth in a workman’s career, must come. 
Such schools will have to be conducted at public expense. 
Plumbing, pattern making, and the machinists’ trade should be 
added to the subjects taught, Supt. Balliet thinks. There should 
also be an advanced course in sewing and dress making for the 
girls. Every boy who is thirteen years old should be admitted 
to the manual training school, no matter what grade he is in. 
These changes will not come until public sentiment is ripe for 
them, but that will be in the near future. 





Berea College. 


Among the mountains of Kentucky, in Madison county, Berea 
college is doing a grand work for the cause of practical education. 
It has about six hundred students, four large buildings, and eight 
or ten smaller ones. Dr. William G. Frost, formerly of Oberlin 
college, is its president. Courses are given in the rotation of the 
crops, draining, forestry, and the like, and students are drawn 
from about twelve different states. z 

The region in which the college is situated is a most interesting 
one. Its territory is larger than New England, and contains 
three millions of people. Yet travel is entirely on horseback, and 
the people spin and weave their own cloth. They are poor and 
uneducated, but they are willing to learn, and are capable of 
improving their opportunities when once they are shown the path 
for such improvement. 


For Cuba’s Relief. 


The Central Cuban Relief committee, appointed by President 
McKinley, has perfected sub-organizations in cities and towns 
all over the country, and is rapidly collecting food and clothing 
for the suffering Cubans. 

It is proposed that the school children of the country charter 
the relief ship in which the supplies are to be sent. To this end, 
the committee has sent through the country, mite boxes for the 
receipt of the pennies and nickels of the school children. The 
boxes come as a single piece of paper, and c.n be easily made 
into the regular shape. When the box is full, it is to be taken 
to the teacher, who will send it to the committee at its headquar- 
ters, 58 William street, New York. 


For Better English Teaching. 


The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, at its third annual meeting in Chicago this month, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That this association declares its belief in an) open list of 
books for reading and study, in addition to the prescribed list, 
and in the study of English through all the years of the pre- 
paratory course, and in the first two years of college as a pre- 
scribed study.” 


Named for Washington Irving. 


Tarrytown, N. Y.—Tarrytown suspended all business on 
April 7. The new high school building, named for Washing- 
ton Irving, was dedicated with impressive exercises. The 
building is called the finest school in the state. It is of brick, 
three stories high, and built on the site of the Mott house. 
From the windows, one has a fine view of Sleepy Hollow, 
Tappan Zee, the Palisades and the Ramapo mountains. The 
building cost $150,000. At the evening exercises, addresses 
were made by Pres. Stryker, of Hamilton college, Chancellor 
Day, of Syracuse university, Pres. Pierson, of the board of 
education, and State Supt. Charles R. Skinner. 


The Schools of Springfield, Missouri. 


Springfield, Mo.—Over 4,000 children attend the public schools. 
Under the management of Supt. Fairbanks, who has devoted 
more than twenty years to the cause of education, the Spring- 
field schools have worked out for themselves a career of highest 
usefulness. 

Vertical writing has been introduced. The natural method of 
teaching arithmetic has developed an added interest in the sub- 
ject. In reading, excellent work is being done. One hears but 
little of the drawling and bashful stammering of former days, 
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but instead, the children read with accuracy and expression. In 
the Rogers and Campbell schools there has been good work done 
in the line of voice culture. Literature was introduced a year 
ago. In reproducing stories, poems, and dramas, children of ten 
and twelve years have shown remarkable ability. ; 

The Bailey school is encouraging punctuality by placing each 
week a banner in the room having the fewest tardy marks. In 
one class, the pupils are noting the return of the birds, their songs, 
plumage, and fabits. In the Central school, one room is read- 
ing “ Ivanhoe,” and studying the English history of the period, 
while another room is reading Irving’s “ Alhambra,” and taking 
in connection with it topography, history, Spanish architecture 
and literature. 

The majority of the teachers in the schools are natives of the 
city and graduates of its schools, and are earnest and sincere in 
their efforts for the best of work. 


A Colorado Round Table. 


Pueblo, Col.—The Superintendents’ and Principals’ Round 
Table of Colorado met here March 31 and April 1. Dr. R. Hatch 
presided. Among the speakers was A. B. Copeland, of Greeley, 
who advocated a readjustment of the taxing system to equalize 
the burdens of ccna maintenance and also recommended the 
organization of a system whereby each county should have one 
high school to be under the control of a full county administra- 
tion. Supt. W. E. Knapp, of Arapahoe county, spoke on “ Better 
County Supervision.” F.H. Clark, of Florence, gave an address 
on “The Extent of High School Work in Towns and Small 
Cities.” Other speakers were Z. X. Snyder, J. H. Van Sickle, 
and Dr. R. W. Corwin. 


Highly Instructive Answers. 


The following are from a series of curious and ludicrous ans- 
wers to examination questions furnished to the, Albany “ Times- 
Union,” by the regents’ office at Albany : 


Question—Compare, giving a detailed explanation, the appear- 
ance of the ris‘ng or setting moon, with its appearance when 
near the zenith? f 

Answer—Take, for instance, a summer moon—a full one. Far 
eastward over the low-lilying hills a golden orb appears—resplen- 
dent in a red gold brillian-y; large, large as old Sol himself could 
wish to be. It casts a yellow light upon the world, which, up to 
this point, had been enveloped in a purple maze. 

“ Eccentricity, is the greatness of the flatness of the orbet of a 
heavenly body.” 

‘ Hygiene is one of the obnoxious gases of the atmosphere.” 

“ The Puritans were those that believed in serving the Lord. 
The Separatists were those that believed against them.” 

“ Drake returned to England by sailing across the continent.” 

The sternest politician could not help but smile at this sen- 
tence: “In the draft riot the Democrats and slums got together 
and murdered about 1,000 people.” 

“ Fulton’s steamboat secured a passage from New York to San 
Francisco.” 

In relation to the attack on Schenectady, one bright young 
lady said that “ Many were scalloped.” 

Question—Relate the circumstances under which Hayes be- 
came president. . 

Answer—While Johnson was standing in the Yailroad station 
at Washington he was shot and Vice-President Hayes became 
president. 

“ Extradition is the state of not being able to take part or ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage in the government.” 

Question—What are the rights secured by the United States 
Constitution to persons accused of crime? 

Answer—One right is State prison offence. Another right is 
to be sentenced to death. Another right is to serve a number of 
years in State prison. 

“ Articles of confederation were contraband articles and were 
far inferior as to grade and materials.” 

Question—When was Christianity introduced into the world? 

Answer—Christianity was not introduced into Britain until 
the last century B.C. Previously the Britains had a religion 
called Druidism, which practiced aA sacrileges. 

Answer—Christianity was introduced by Julius Czsar 34 B. C. 

“ Aristotle was a great philosopher and kept a drug store at 
Athens.” 

“Washington said as he took off his spectacles to wipe them. 
‘I have never doubted the injustice of my country.’ ” 

“Tf aliens were allowed to vote it would seem very unjust after 
the citizens having fought so hard for their freedom in the Rev- 
olutionary war, that now those who took no part in this and 
were probably enemies of ours at the time. they should have the 
same rights as those who have worked hard for their freedom.” 

Question— What is capillarity ? 

Answer—The water in the tube is convex owing to the viscos- 
ity of the superficial film. 

“The Spanish Armada, being destroyed by a storm and then 
defeated by the English navy, never reached Spain.” 

Question—What is civil service? 

Answer—The constitution of the state of New York provides 
liberty to man and that man is under obligation to be honest and 
support his family and if he is a naturalized citizen he has a right 
to defend and speak for himself against the invasion of foreigners, 
and the constitution was made by Davis B. Hill. 
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Chicago Notes. 


At The Teachers’ Club meeting Mrs. Errant spoke on mal- 
nutrition of children and gave this as a reason for so much rest- 
lessness, disorder, disobedience, and apparent stupidity. She 
ees methods of handling children whose naughtiness re- 
sulted from the lack of proper food. Nearly every teacher in the 
poorer districts can bring to mind children whose half starved 
appearance makes her heart ache and yet who can devise no 
remedy except to give them food. How to do that without ex- 
os remark from the other childien is a problem difficult to 
solve. 

One teacher who carried her lunch kept a thin, wizened little 
fellow on some pretext or other nearly every day and gave him a 
sandwich, piece of cake, and an apple. She knew she was en- 
couraging him in his naughtiness, for in order to remain at noon 
he was sure to do some deed of violence as the time for dismissal 
approached, if he had escaped the rest of the morning from 
breaking the laws. But one couldn’t do that with more than one 
child - lunch boxes are not large enough. 


LESSON ON PRESSURE OF AIR. 


An eighth grade teacher in one of the schools gave a lesson in 
science before the Institute of Education. “ Pressure of Air” 
was the subject selected and the class reflected great credit both 
upon the teacher and themselves. 

The apparatus used was very simple. Some of the principals 
present tried to confuse the children by asking questions, but 
they were so thoroughly acquainted with the subject that no ques- 
tion failed to receive a clear and definite explanation. The les- 
son was worth a hundred in theory. The children came from a 
district where they had access to books and were encouraged by 
their home surroundings to bring material for their little exper- 
iments ahd had assistance in working them out, but nevertheless 
the lesson was an inspiration to teachers not so fortunately sit- 
uated. 

BLACKBOARD DECORATION. 


The blackboards of many of the schools are being decorated 
by a student in the art institute. He is trying to earn enough 
money to go to the Manual Training school next year, so the 
teachers are being charitable and still receiving a great benefit. 
As he charges but twenty-five cents an hour and can put ona 
very beautiful picture in tnat time, we do not accuse ourselves of 
extravagance. It is also an advantage to the children. By 
watching him they learn how to mix colors, and the way he pro- 
duces effects by putting one color on top of another has opened 
their eyes considerably. 


A DISCIPLINE BOOK, 


One principal has a neat little way of saving himself the trouble 
of disciplining. He has a book in which teachers are expected 
to record every day or every week any case of discipline. When 
the same boy has been written up several times he is sent to the 
office. We all know how trifling misdemeanors appear after school, 
in the quiet of an empty school-room. A teacher who may 
have been almost distracted by the capers of her bad boy, is 
only able to write, “ John whispered continually,” or some- 
thing of the same order, or she is too tired to make out much 
of a case against him. When his crimes of omission and com- 
mission have reached their climax, and she wants him to be 
punished by the principal, she has nothing to show against 
him, and so gets along as best she may, for fear of being 
accused of neglecting her duty. On the other hand, if she has 
written him up, the principal has all the delinquencies to show 
the fond parent, who comes to investigate; so the sytsem has 
advantages, as well ‘as disadvantages. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. TOMLINS. 


Mr. Tomlins, for twenty-five years leader of the Apollo 
Club, has resigned, in order to devote his whole time and at- 
tention to the cultivation of children’s voices. The children 
have reason to be thankiul that he has taken this step. No one 
could understand the child’s voice better than he, or know just 
what to do to make it realize its possibilities. His influence 
is felt throughout the public schools of Chicago, although 
some of his best suggestions and methods have been carica- 
tured almost beyond recognition. 


A TEST OF THE POSSIBILITY OF CLEANLINESS. 


The Woman’s Club had a school cleaned under the super- 
vision of one of the members. The club insists that rooms 
can be cleaned more cheaply than the committees say, and they 
are going to demonstrate it. The schools are cleaned twice a 
year, and the dirt is ground into the floors. The condition of 
the school depends entirely upon the janitor. Some, with two 
cleanings a year, are clean enough; others are hardly fit to 


stay in. The teacher who fusses is # “crank,” however, and, 


no one likes that name, so we say nothing. 
POPULARITY OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Penny savings banks have come to stay. The teachers have 
their hands full in selling stamps and making out books. One 
teacher who believes that pr are educated by relieving 
her as much as possible, assigned a cashier, and gave her full 
charge of the stamp department. Her bookkeeping consists 
of adding the stamps and money together, and if the result is 
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$2.00, her accounts are correct. At first, only penny stamps 
were in demand; then nickel, and now dimes are disposed of 
more quickly than any others. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE GEO. HOWLAND CLUB, 


The members of the Geo. Howland Club are favoring two 
years of professional learning beyond a high school course as 
a minimum requirement for a teacher; the employment of no 
principal who had not taught successfully for two years; mak- 
ing forty pupils the limit for one teacher. A committee of the 
club advocated the placing of music and drawing under one 
supervisor, instead of having a supervisor for each depart- 
ment. 

TEACHERS’ COUNCILS. 


It is planned to form the teachers of each school with the 
principal at their head, into a council, to consider all questions 
of school management. The district council is to consist of 
two representatives from each school in the district, the princi- 
pal and one teacher to be elected by her associates, the assist- 
ant superintendent in charge, and the special teachers of the 
district. The officers are to be a president, a secretary, and an 
executive board, to be composed of the officers, a principal, 
and a teacher. This council is to discuss questions referred to 
it by the central and the school councils, and is to meet three 
times a year. The Central council is to consist of the super- 
intendent of schools, the assistant superintendent, the super- 
visors, and six representatives from each of the seven district 
councils. Mary E. FitzGerald. 


Chicago Kindergartners Slighted. 


The Chicago kindergarten teachers feel that an injustice has 
been done them in not including them in the higher salary 
schedule granted to the grade teacher. They have therefore 
sent the following letter to each member of the board of edu- 
cation: 

We. the kindergartners in the Chicago public schools, ask a 
regular yearly increase for our experience. Said increase to be 
three-fifths of the yearly increase of the primary teacher untila 
maximum of $800 be reached. That is, if the primary teacher 
receives an increase of $50 a year the kindergartners’ increase 
shall be $30. Under present conditions we would seem to be worth 
only $500 a year to the board which is equivalent to $1.59 per day, 
about the same as that paid for ordinary labor. 

The grade teacher states she cannot live upon $800. How can a 
kindergartner in the same city, subject to the same demands, live 
upon $500? In consideration of our two years of special training 
and practice at our own expense and the fact that we meet all the 
requirements made by the board of education, does not this entitle 
us to a living salary at least ? 

It is said that we are not legally a part of the school system. 
How can this be reconciled with the fact that we are assessed for 
the pension fund, and our membership is counted in the regular 
membership of the school, thereby increasing the salaries of the 
principals? 

It is also said there is no money with which to grant our request. 
This has been the argu:nent for the past three years, but during 
that time about forty new kindergartens have been established. 
Does this seem to indicate a lack of funds? 

Finally, as professionally trained teachers of little children in 
the first important years of their lives. are we not of mote value 
educationally at the end of six years’ service than at the end of 
one year? And have we not a right to ask the same recognition of 
our experience that is granted in every other department under 
the board ? 


Chicago Day Nurseries. 


A convention of federated day nursery associations will be 
held in Chicago April 20. The federation has been in exist- 
ence little more than two months, yet it is expected that over 
100 delegates will be present, many of them coming from the 
far East and the far West. They will be the guests of the 
Chicago Day Nursery Association, which includes fourteen 
nurseries. 

That the work of these nurseries is in the highest degree 
effective is apparent when the statemert is made that last year 
the children cared for numbered over 50,000. When one real- 
izes that life is thus made worth living to nearly the same 
number of mothers, it will be seen how noble is the work be- 
ing done. The day nursery takes children from two weeks 
to six years old, and cares for them during the day, their moth- 
ers coming for them at night. The mothers are thus enabled 
to work during the day, to earn money for the support of 
themselves and the little ones. The mothers pay ten cents a 
day for one child, and five cents for each additional child, and 
must take them home at night. In this way, the mothers are 
made to feel that they are giving something in return for what 
they get. 

The only nurseries which have their own buildings are the 
University Settlement and the Margaret Etter. The latter, the 
largest of all, is in the stockyards district; one of the poorest. 
dirtiest, most thickly populated sections of the city. It is in 
every way a model building, and accommodated last year over 
11,000 children. In light, well-ventilated rooms, the children 
get plenty of play, plenty of sleep, and tender care. The influ- 
ences surrounding them are of the best, and thus lay the foun- 
dation for education and morality. Connected with the nursery 
is a kindergarten, a sewing class for children, and one for 
mothers, and a visiting committee. The nursery has also 
established a cot in the Hahnemann hospital. 
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$15,398,000 Asked for New York Schools 


Includes Large Increase for Salaries of Manhattan-Bronx 
Teachers, 


Ahern bill or no Ahern bill, Manhattan-Bronx public school 
teachers will have allowed them in round numbers $374,000 
more in salaries during 1898 than they received in 1897. This 
is according to the word of Hugh Kelly, chairman of the 
finance committee of the central board of education, given to a 
School Journal representative just two minutes after Commis- 
sioner Kelly had interviewed City Comptroller Bird Coler on 
the matter at the latter’s office last Tuesday afternoon. 

The net apppropriation for teachers’ and supervisors’ sal- 
aries in Manhattan-Bronx in 1897 was $3.928,460.80. The board 
of education has just asked for $3,878,813.30 for salaries of 
teachers and supervisors in Manhattan-Bronx for the ten 
months beginning March, 1898; and Commissioner Kelly 


thinks they will get it. The increase is due, principally, to the 
new salary schedule of Manhattan-Bronx. 


Monday the Central board of education passed its final 
budget of moneys for the schools of Greater New York during 
1898. The board calls, in round numbers, for $15,398,000, but 
this includes an item of $4,389,000 for completing school -build- 
ings begun in Manhattan-Bronx, for satisfying contracts 
signed for new buildings, and for furnishing school buildings 
already completed in the same borough. The budget also in- 
cludes $1,000,000 for new school buildings in the borough of 
Brooklyn. Whether or not the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment will allow these two extraordinary items for school 
buildings Commissioner Kelly was unable to say; but he was 
quite sure, after his interview with the comptroller, that the 


remainder of the budget, $10,009,189.904, would be allowed. He 
was to have a second interview on Thursday afternoon with 


Comptroller Coler, after which the whole budget would, he 
thought, be speedily called up by the board of estimate and 
apportionment. 


WHAT THE BUDGET INCLUDES, 


What does the $10,009,189,94 which Commissioner Kelly 
thinks wiil be allowed by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment include? 

It includes teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries for the ten 
months, beginning with March, 1898, as follows: 


I TIGER « 6 6.6 6:0:0.0.0:00005 o0tasnenesece .-- $3,878,818.30 
NS 56-0 G0 bio 9see eng nese sneendeeeen etnies 2,121 ,960.21 
aie cnacnnes Ga hcl Ra eed ke. A eR Ge eK 375,502.50 
NS EE re Er ne 146,655.01 


Salaries of school superintendents for ten months, beginning 


March, * 1898: 


Ew 5.44604 6009:0eercseresaeccaetaen $57,083.44 
PN 6c tsceendtveeseeess ew eenintes seems ‘ 25,745-54 
BE cae reanaiesaqckse0ses si exneatheneansenen 11,916.66 
NN 6 nic sccck os sonies 4aany igs attanerisewe 8,750.00 


The grand totals for ten months for the four boroughs, ex- 
cluding the extraordinary items for school buildings given 
above are as follows: 


eS ee) ee $5,842,895.01 
hats cqisnadenaneana0es9eaesRanieenksess 3,020,939.59 
Ce cicncbereshchite sd eenieedksapeetasacaniews 309,047.12 
IEE ig oa dh pe cawinwaseeeeenenehd dime aen 178,288.68 


~ These totals include such items as $178,288.68 for the board 
of education; $433,529.77 for salaries of janitors; $176,242.14 for 
salaries of teachers and janitors in evening schools; $85,053.74 
for enforcing the compulsory education law; $27,673.90 for the 
nautical school; $249,598.31 for fuel; $58,300.20 for lighting; 
$723,218,42 for supplies; $20,489.72 for libraries; $744,950.86 for 
general repairs; $116,718.00 for furniture and repairs; $162,000 
for corporate schools; and $48.007.97 for lectures. These 
figures give an idea of the immense interests now confided to 
the board of education of the Greater New York. 


INCREASE OVER 1897. 


These figures, taken in connection with appropriations made 
for January and February, 1808, show the following increases 


over 1897: ™ 

EE ESI CETTE EP REOE EE OE LE COE $057,153 
Eres errr ery Ces ce 278,449 
Cienene NIL. 55.50. cits msivle snakes eames 188,000 


es aah pew eNO ea VE ORES 29,440 
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The estimate for teachers’ salaries alone in Manhattan-Bronx 
for ten months, $3,878,818, is but $49,642.50 less than ior the 
entire year of 1897. 


9,447 TEACHERS WANT THEIR MARCH PAY. 


When will the board of estimate and apportionment act upon 
these figures? The question is one that concerns immediately 
the 9,447 teachers in Greater New York anxious for prompt 
payment of their March salaries. If, as Commissioner Kelly 
hopes, he can get the board to nass upon the main part of the 
budget separately from the part included in the extraordinary 
items for school buildings in Manhattan-Bronx and Brooklyn, 
there need be little delay in paying salaries; but if the board 
refuses to consider the budget, except as a whole, the delay 
may be of some length. As bearing on this question, it may 
be remembered that Mayor Van Wyck gave out last month, 
according to the papers, that he would pass upon no more 
partial estimates of the board of education. 

Commissioner Kelly, in conversation with the School Journal 
representative, said that the comptroller had expressed himself 
as anxious to do all that he can to hasten matters, so as not to 
inconvenience the board of education. 


THE AHERN BILL. 


Commissioner Kelly, questioned as to the amount which the 
Ahern bill will, if it becomes law, add to the salaries of Man- 
hattan-Bronx teachers during 1898, said that it is impossible 
to give exact figures. He thought, however, the $700,000 in- 
crease claimed by some members of the borough school board 
to be much too high. In his opinion, it will fall below half 
that sum. 


The Ahern Bill and Promotions. 


Governor Black will sign the Ahern bill, fixing minimum 
salaries for public school teachers in New York and Brooklyn. 
That is the indication at present, although protests have been 
made against the bill by the borough school boards of Man- 
hattan-Bronx and Brooklyn, and although a committee from 
the former visited the governor, in person, last Friday, to urge 
him not to sign the bill. 

At the same time, it is probable that the present salary 
schedule of Manhattan-Bronx—or some modification of it— 
providing for regular increases in salaries for the teachers, 
will stand and operate in connection with the Ahern bill. 

This has been learned by a representative of The School 


Journal, in interviews with commissioners, superintendents, 
and members of the committee visiting the governor. 


DOES NOT DESTROY PRESENT SCHEDULE. 


The Ahern bill does not destroy the present saiary schedule 
and its plan of examination of teachers for promotion, except 
where the bill conflicts with the present schedule in fixing 
minimum salaries. The matter of advancement, promotion, and 
increase of teachers’ salaries is still leit with the school boards. 

Will the school boards withdraw the present salary 
schedules? 

From information obtained from the sources above men- 
tioned, it is safe to say, No. It is probable, however, that the 
schedule of Manhattan-Bronx, at least, will be modified some- 
what, while retaining the features of examination and regular 
increase in salaries. 


“NO DISPOSITION TO PUNISH TEACHERS.’ 


“While it is probable that we cannot prevent the Ahern bill 
from becoming law,” said a commissioner who visited Gov. 
Black, in opposition to the bill, “ yet there is no disposition 
to punish the new teachers in the system by compelling* them 
to wait the length of time required by the bill before receiving 
an ,increase in salary.” 

The commissioner declared that the board has the good of 
the teachers, as well as the pupils at heart, and that it is 
probable that salaries will be graded to fit in with the figures 
of the Ahern bill, so that a regular system of increases will be 
retained. At the same time, formal examinations for pro- 
motion will be reduced to a minimum. 


DR. MAXWELL NOT IN FAVOR OF FORMAL EXAMINATIONS, 


These formal examinations, said the commissioner, will be 
very light, and will probably be limited to one only after a 
teacher has secured a permanent license, and that one just be- 
fore he receives the maximum salary. The commissioner 
added, that it is the opinion of Dr. Maxwell, the new city su- 
perintendent, that formal examinations—if retained at all— 
should be reduced to the minimum, and that a teacher's pro- 
motion should depend very largely upon his record as made 
up by the superintendents. 
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NOT PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS. 


The School Journal representative was informed by Supt. 
Jasper that no steps are being taken by the superintendents of 
Manhattan-Bronx with reference to examinations, either for 
applicants who wish to teach, or for those who desire promo- 
tion, or places upon the eligible lists. Everything is waiting 
for the appointment of the Central board of examiners, to be 
nominated by Supt. Maxwell and elected by the board of edu- 
cation. Members of this examining board are, under the pres- 
ent civil service rules, required to pass a competitive examina- 
tion before appointment. But for this fact, they would be ap- 
pointed immediately. The board of education hope to have 
them classed as exempt from Leroi on It is now awaiting 
the opinion of the corporation counsel and the action of the 
state civil service board. Examiners may be appointed, how- 
ever, at once, without waiting for their classification under the 
exempt list. This is the opinion of Commissioner Prentiss, 
of Manhattan-Bronx. There is need for immediate appoint- 
ment of the examining board, as about 100 vacancies are wait- 
ing to be filled by teachers, ‘and Dr. Haney says he has six 
shops without manual training teachers. At the same time, 
six principals are wanted. 


WHO WILL BE EXAMINERS? 


Who will be members of the examining board? Commis 
sioner Prentiss said that several assistant superintendents in 
Manhattan-Bronx have been mentioned, among them being 
Dr. O’Brien. He thinks one, at least, should come from 
Brooklyn. Among those outside the system spoke of are 
President Hervey, of the Teachers’ college, and Dr. W. J. 
Milne, principal of the Albany Normal college. 


WHY COMMISSIONERS OPPOSE THE AHERN BILL. 


In conversation with The School Journal representative, Com- 
missioner Prentiss said he opposed the Ahern bill; first, be- 
cause it violates the principle of home rule by taking out of 
the hands of those most.interested and best able to judge the 
power of grading and promoting teachers; second, because he 
thought the bill to be tramed in the interest of but a few only 
of the teachers, leaving the large number of younger teachers 
without chance of promotion, should the school board see fit 
not to supplement the Ahern bill with some plan of \regular 
increase of salaries, based on merit and length of service. 





Must Examiners Be Examined ? 


Will examiners appointed by the board of education be sub- 
ject to competitive examination, or will they be classed as ex- 
empt? This question was asked of Lee Phillips, secretary of 
the city civil service board, by The School Journal representa- 
tive. “ That we cannot tell,” said Secretary Phillips. “ We 
are waiting for an opinion from the corporation council.” It 
is understood that President Hubbell, of the board of educa- 
tion, has made application to have the examiners classed as 
exempt. There is, under the new civil service law, no pro- 
vision made for a strictly non-competitive examination, such 
as Supt. Edson was subjected to a few months ago. ° 


The Three-License Plan Illegal. 


The members of the Manhattan-Bronx borough school 
board have decided that the three-license system, proposed 
by the board, and described a few weeks ago in The School 
Journal, is in conflict with the city charter. A plan is being 
discussed to take its place. This plan involves promotion, 
based upon the recommendation of the borough board of su- 
perintendents. This plan, which is proposed by the superin- 
tendents, is somewhat similar to the old plan of a preliminary 
and a permanent license, with a possible third examination 
before a teacher gets the maximum salary. 


Teachers and the State Civil Service Law. 


The new state civil service law expressly places among the 
four classes of public servants, exempt from examination under 
its provisions, “ principals and teachers in the public schools.” 

. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The next regular meeting of the Central board of educa- 
tion will be Wednesday, April 27, at 4 P. M. in the hall of 
the board, corner of Grand and Elm streets. 


Manhattan-Bronx Notes. 


The superintendents recommend that P. S. 79 be made a 
manual training school. 

Sadie E. Baird has been appointed principal of P. S. 48, she 
being first on the eligible list. 

The school board has appropriated $5. ,000 for books for the 
public schools “ suitable for home reading.’ 

The superintendents recommend that a substitute teacher, 
with the rank and salary of the third grade, be appointed in 
each high school. 

These teachers have resigned: Henrietta E. Blair, sewing; 
Elsie H. Boettcher, German, P. S. 32 and P. S. 42; Franz Mel- 
ville, drawing, P. S. 13; Elnita Straus, Lillie Ryttenberg, P. S. 
154. 
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Meetings in This City. 


April 16.—Dinner of the Hoi Scolasticoi, Hotel Savoy. 
April 16.—Meeting of the Suburban Educational Council, 
Room 1, New York University Building, 11 A. M. 
oe 18.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, City college, 4 


April 18.—Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, City college, 4 

April 19.—Teachers’ Association of the City of New York, 
meeting of directors and delegates, City college, 4 P. M. 

April 21.—New York Society of Pedagogy, P. S. 6, 85th 
street and Madison avenue. 


A School of Pedagogy for Brooklyn. 


The department of pedagogy of the Brooklyn institute has 
had so many requests from teachers for an opportunity for 
pedagogical study, that a school of pedagogy will be estab- 
lished, on university extension lines. The proposal is to have 
three courses of lessons Saturday mornings, from October to 
May; a class from 9g to 10 on the principles of education, one 
from 10 to 11 on school administration, and one from II to 12 
in psychology. 


New York Kindergarten Association Needs Help. 


The New York Kindergarten Association has had consider- 
able difficulty in raising money to carry on its work this year. 
For the first time in its history, it is threatened with a deficit. 
There are 50,000 children in the city who need its aid, while it 
can take charge of only 500. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer, Spencer Trask, 27 Pine street. 


The Foes of Local Order. 


Concord, N. H.—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, speaking be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of this city on “ Social Aspects of the 
Modern Education of Women,” said: 

“Tgnorance, poverty, sickness, and sin, are the four foes 
of social order that brave and generous-hearted men and 
women are fighting. I wonder if we often remember how 
ignorance is directly and indirectly responsible for poverty, 
for sickness, and for sin. The average of physical health, 
the power of work among college women is higher than that 
of any other single class of women in the community. One 
young girl in c en had a card stuck in her mirror where 
she could see it every morning, on which were the words, in 
red ink: “ Sickness is carelessness, carelessness is selfishness, 
selfishness is sin. Q. E. 


State Library School. 


Albany, N. Y.—The second summer session of the New 
York State Library school will be from March 30 to July 1 
Mr. W. R. Eastman, of the public libraries’ division, will be 
at all the sessions, and give the school the benefit of ‘this ex- 
perience. Regents’ examinations will be given at the close 
of the course. The state library will be in full operation dur- 
ing the five weeks. 

The summer course is intended for librarians and assistants 
who have not the time to take the full course. Requirements 
for admission are a four-year academic or high school course, 
or its equivaJent. The number admitted to the course is lim- 
ited. Instruction is free to those engaged in library work in 
the state; for others, the fee for the course is $20. 





The Sinking of the Maine. 


Death came out of the black night’s deep, 
And steered for a battleship’s side; 

But never a man of the sailor clan 
Looked on the Deathman’s ride. 


The Kansas lad and the Hampshire boy, 
And the boy from Tennessee, 

With never a fear that death was near, 
Swung into eternity. 


Nor flag, nor shot, nor battle-cry, 
Nor strain of the nation’s air, 

Broke into the gloom of the sailor’s doom, 
Nor yet a priestly prayer. 


There looks a face from far-away home, 
With eye bent on the sea, 

For the Hampshire Jack, who'll not come back, 
Or the lad from Tennessee. 


Not theirs was the glory of battle; 
No victory crowned the day, 
But a nation weeps, that the dark sea keeps 
Her dead beneath the bay. 
—“ The Republic,” St. Louis. 
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Items of Live Interest. 


Concord, N. H.—Hon. Frederick Gowing has resigned his 
position as state superintendent of public instruction for New 
Hampshire to become principal of the Providence, Khode Island, 
normal school. It is very :ikely that Prin. F:ank Sutcliffe, of 
the Lincoln street school, Manchester, will succeed him as state 
superintendent. 

{ ray | 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its fortieth anniversary in Boston, Mass., the city of its 
birth, August 22-27, 1898. Many foreign scientists will be invited 
to take part, and foreign scientific institutions will send delegates. 
A day will be spent at Cambridge, another at Salem, and trips 
to Cape Cod and White mountains will be taken. Prof. F. W. 
Putnam, of Harvard university, is the permanent secretary. 


The New Jersey State High School Teachers’ Association 
will hold its spring meeting at Newark, April 29 and 30. ‘The 
meeting on April 29 will open with a reception and dinner at 
the New Continental hotel at 7 P. M. After the dinner, prom- 
inent speakers will discuss the question of the “ Relation of 
the State to the High School.” The Saturday (April 30) ses- 
sion will open at 9:30 in the High School building. Among 
the speakers not directly connected with the association are 
Mr. Hill, of the Newark public library; Miss Foote, of the 
Astor library; Dr. Gunnison, principal of the Erasmus Hall 
high school, Brooklyn; and Hon. James L. Hayes, president 
of the state board of education. The executive committee is 
as follows: 

President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 

Vice-president, W. C. Armstrong, New Brunswick. 

Secretary, Margaret, Coult, Newark. 

Treasurer, W. Collun: Cook, Mount Holly, and J. M. Green, 
Trenton. 


The Amish colony has decided to leave Ohio for Michigan. 
The Amish people are a peculiar religious sect, who have, for 
many years, inhabited large portions of Wayne and Holmes 
counties, Ohio. Their peculiar, and often shocking, customs 
make them a people of great interest to the student of social 
questions. They are bitterly opposed to compulsory educa- 
tion and the school tax, and refuse to educate their children in 
the schools. 


The supreme court of West Virginia has refused to grant a 
writ of mandamus to prohibit the reading of the Protestant 
Bible in the public schools. The court held that there was no 
law to prohibit it. 


Newton, Mass.—Many pupils in the high school have lately 
suffered greatly from continued headaches and nervous dis- 
orders. Physicians and members of the high school commit- 
tee believe that it is due to the white walls of the rooms. Steps 
will probably be taken to have these colored. 


Italian workmen who settle in the canton of Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, are to be educated in evening schools. The immi- 
grants are usually very illiterate, and as they are arriving in 
great numbers, the authorities have decided to make their ed- 
ucation compulsory. ‘ 

_As the result of a paper at the Windsor on “A Manual 
Training School for Girls,” by Miss Margaret Pickering Pas- 
cal, the organization of such a school was started. Among the 
indorsers of Miss Pascal’s scheme were Ex-Mayors Hewitt 
and Strong, Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. Charles H. Eaton, and 
Chauncey M. Depew. 


Associate Supt. William L. Felter, of Brooklyn, claims that 
the handwriting of the future will not be a vertical hand, but 
a round hand, with a slant off the vertical, from ten degrees to 
twenty degrees: “ Investigation shows that this is the style 
written by business men. These writers were taught the old 
slant. They have worked up to a slant of about seventy-five 
degrees. Why have they not gone on to ninety degrees? Be- 
cause they could not do so and preserve the essential element 
of rapidity.” 


Chicago, Ill.—Mr. Newman Miller, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has left his position there as secretary of the correspond- 
ence study department of the University Extension division. 
He is to take charge of the Albion (Mich.) “ Recorder,” the 
leading paper is a town of 6,000 inhabitants. He is succeeded 
- his position by H. F. Mallory, former secretary to Pres. 

arper 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The drawing department of the high school 
will give an exhibition of its work at the Hendricks galleries, 
May 12, 13, and 14. The collection consists of 200 water 
colors, charcoal, pencil, pen and ink, and wash drawings. The 
public will be invited, and an effort will be made to show the 
excellent work being done in this line by Syracuse students. 


The second meeting of the National Congress of Mothers 
will be held in Washington, D. C., May 2 to 7, inclusive. 
Rates of a fare and a third for the round trip have been grant- 
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ed by all the railroads east of the Mississippi. The chairman 
of the transportation committee is Mrs. H. W. Fuller, Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. T. S. Perry has accepted the professorship of the Eng- 
lish language and literature in the College Keiogijuku, Tokio, 
Japan. Mr. Perry is a grandnephew of Commodore Perry, 
commander of the expedition of 1853, which opened Japan to 
association with the rest of the world. 


Waukesha, Wis.—The State Industrial school for boys, at this 
place was burned March 23. The buildings were of stone, which 
apparently hindered but little the progress of the fire. No en- 
gines or water facilities were available. The loss is about $100,- 
000, and it will take a year to replace the buildings. 


Malden, Mass.—Aurin Moody Payson, an abe scholar and 
teacher, died at his home April 6. He was born in 1809, was 
graduated from Phillips Andover and Dartmouth, became suc- 
cessively master of Berwick (Me.) academy, principal of the 
Portsmouth boys’ high school, principal of the girls’ high 
school, then master of both, and finally superintendent of the 
Wakefield schools. Several years later, he retired to private 
life. He was master of seven languages. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Prin. Benjamin W. Roberts, of the All- 
ston school, was given a reception and dinner at the Bruns- 
wick, April 6, in celebration of his fiftieth anniversary in his 
present position. Mayor Sortwell, Supt. Cogswell, and Prin. 
Ray Greene Huling, of the high school, were among the speak- 


ers. A beautifully engrossed and iramed set of resolutions was 
presented to the guest of honor. Mr. Roberts will be 82 years 
old in July. 


Plainfield, N. J.—The board of medical examiners have dis- 
covered that forty per cent. of the school children are not 
vaccinated. 


Laconia, N. H.—Dr. C. Handford Henderson, of Philadel- 
phia, lectured recently before the Laconia Educational Society, 
on “The Modern Impulse in Education.” Dr. Henderson 
held that the child should have but five courses before entering 
the high school, and in this order: Gymnastics, music, manual 
training, freehand drawing, and language. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The directors and teachers of Clinton, 
Sharon, and Perry townships met at Worthington, April 2. 
The meeting was addressed by Prof. J. P. Gordy, of the State 
university, Miss Margaret Sutherland, Judge T. B. Galloway, 
and others. 


Miss May Taylor, a music teacher in the Chicago public 
schools, committed suicide by taking carbolic acid, at her 
home, 6116 Drexel avenue, April 9. Her act was due to de- 
spondency over continued ill health. She was twenty-six years 
old. 


Evanston, I1l—William Deering has decided to give a new 
building for a preparatory school to Northwestern university. 
The building will be named Fisk hall, in honor of the present 
principal. It will be built in Romanesque style, three stories 
high, of dark red brick and terra cotta, and roofed with tile. 


Lowell, Mass.—The proposition for the city and state to 
each raise $25,000 for the support of a textile school is not re- 
ceived with much favor by the citizens. 


A supplement was issued with a recent number of the “ Troy 
Daily Times,” on Cornell university. It contained twenty-four 
pages of reading matter and illustrations, the latter including all 
the most prominent buildings, with views of the campus, and 
half-tones of many of the professors. Among the articles were : 
“The Founding of Cornell University,” by Alonzo B. Cornell, 
the son of the founder; “ Reminiscences of the First Year,” by 
the oldest member of the faculty; ‘“‘Co-education at Cornell,” 
and the “ Cornell of To-day.” 


In the school board number of The School Journal, April 2, 
a series of descriptions of the best American geographies was 
closed, with an illustrated account of the special features of 
the Werner geographies. These books are published by the 
Werner School Book Company, Chicago, New York, and 
Boston, and not by the Werner Company, as inadvertently 
stated under the title of the article in question. 


Consolidation of School Book Publishers. 


The firm of E. H. Butler & Co., school book publishers, 
of Philadelphia, has been consolidated with Sheldon & Co., 
of New York, The new firm has a Philadelphia office, at 919 
Walnut street, with E. H. Butler, of the old firm, in charge. 

The firm of E. H. Butler & Co. was established in Phila- 
delphia in 1837. The founder of the house was E. H. Butler, 
Sr. His father was a bookseller and publisher in New Eng- 
land in the early part of the century. The present E. H. But- 
ler is a descendant, on his mother’s side, of Hugh Gaine, 
King’s printer in New York before the Revolution. 
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Public School System of Augusta, Ga. 


A unique system of school organization is in force in Augusta, 
Georgia, and in Richmond county, in which Augusta is situated. 
This consists of one board of education, having one president 
and one secretary—who is also the superintendent—for the entire 
district, which comprises one hundred and fifty square miles. 

The board was organized in 1872 and consists of thirty-seven 
members, three from each of the city wards, the five country dis- 
tricts, the two incorporated villages, and the ordinary of the 
county, ex-officio. The schools in each district and village are 
under the entire control of the local trustees. In the city the 
schools are under the charge of the conference board of city 
trustees, which consists of all the members from the five wards. 
The finances of the board are under control of the finance com- 
mittee. The school fund at the disposal of the board is annually 
divided according to the school population, among the city wards, 
the five country districts, and the two villages, after reserving a 
fund for the general expenses of the board and for the high 
schools. By this means each set of local trustees can see the 
amount at their disposal, and can regulate- their schools accord- 
ingly. 

The secretary and county school commissioner or superintend- 
ent is in general charge of the whole. He is required to visit 
all schools, to examine and instruct the teachers, keep a record 
of the financial operations of the board, and in every way to pro- 
mote the general interest of education in the county. This dif- 
ficult post has now been filled for some time, most satisfactorily, 
by Mr. Lawton B. Evans. 

The number of children—white and colored—in the district, 
between the ages of six and eighteen years is 16,691. The number 
of schools is 53. The number of teachersis about 175. The total 
expenses of the schools amount to about $95,000 per annum. 











Supt. Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. 


PROMOTION OF SCHOLARS, 


The promotion of scholars is based upon the daily records of 
the recitations and upon the monthly examinations of which 
there are about eight during the year, including those at the end. 
The questions are very exhaustive and made out by the super- 
intendent in conjunction with the teachers. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 

The school year lasts nine months beginning on the Monday 
nearest to the 15th of September and closing on the Friday in 
June nearest the 15th of-June. It is divided into two terms, the 
first closing on the Friday nearest the first day of February and 
the second beginning on the following Monday. The Christmas 
yacation is from Christmas day to New Year’s day inclusive. 

DAILY SESSION AND RECESS. 

The daily session commences at 9 0,clock and closes at two. 
A recess of thirty minutes is allowed in the high schools and two 
recesses of twenty minutes each in the intermediate and primary 
grades. These rules are sometimes modified jn the country 
schools where two sessions are held. 

The recess is given up to play in the schoolyard, but there is 
always a teacher present. The children are not allowed to leave 
the schoolyard without special permission. These grounds are 
divided into two sections, one of these is reserved as the play- 
ground and the other is used for flowers. The janitor takes 
charge of these. 

SCIENCE WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


There is some botany work done in the lower grades. The 
germination, plant feeding, etc., are taught objectively. Efforts 
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are being made to introduce more science work. Some spring, 
autumn, and winter field work has been done, but it is sti 
crude. 

LITERATURE IN LOWER GRADES 


Beginning with the second year Longfellow and Whittier are 
read for two years. In the year above come Bryant and Lowell. 
A little biography is introduced with these. After the third year 
the pupils go into general literature and abandon the reading 
books, of which only three are used. Books read during the 
fourth year are Baldwin's “Greek and Roman Stories,” and 
Eggleston's ‘Great Americans for Little Americans,” “The 
Peasant and Prince,” and one of Shakespeare’s plays are read 
in the seventh year. 

MORAL TEACHING. 


The moral teaching is indirect. School is opened with Scrip- 
ture reading, the Lord's Prayer, and a song. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS. 


The sanitary conditions are much better than they used to be. 
There are no buildings with the ventilated system. Steam heat 
is used and ventilation by means of transoms. A new school 
building is in contemplation. 


* TEXT-BOOKS., 


The text-books are chosen by the superintendent. There isa 
text-book committee, but it has held no meeting in five years, 
The opinions of teachers are asked and experiments made before 
any book is permanently adopted. The books are not free, but 
in case of indigency an appropriation of one dollar per pupil is 
made, in which case the teachers are held responsible for the 
books. 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Augusta is the only city south of Washington with a free kin 
dergarten system. For this there are ten teachers for the five 
schools, the pupils numbering two hundred and fifty. The pure 
Froebel system is strictly adhered to. Training schools are also 
conducted by the city and kindergarten teachers. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Each school has a library and a museum of natural curiosities 
collected by the children and used for science work. 


NEGRO SCHOOLS, 


Only negro teachers are employed for the negro schools. 
Augusta has the only public high school for negroes in the state. 
It has eighty scholars and two teachers. Algebra, geometry, and 
Latin are taught the negroes just the same as in the white schools. 
The negroes seem very anxious for educational advantages and 
crowd the schools. 

NORMAL CLASSES. 


There are two normal classes conducted by Mr. Evans. One 
is for the white teachers and one for the colored. These are en 
tirely separate. Candidates for the positions of teachers in the 
public schools are allowed to attend and receive a certificate at 
the end of the course. 

TEACHERS. 

The school commissioners realize that the results of their 
whole system of education is in the hands of the teachers, that 
their careful selection is the most important duty of the board. 
To quote from the superintendent's last report: 

“ The real crisis in the history of the schools is the time when 
a teacher is to be chosen. No officer, not even the superintend- 
ent, nor the principal is so vitally important to a successful sys- 
tem as the teacher in the grade. No matter how expert the sup- 
erintendent, nor how close his supervision, and no matter how 
excellent the principal, the poor teacher will spoil everything, 
for she is in contact with the grade all the time and the others 
only occasionally. With an efficient corps of teachers, the system 
is good; without it the system is bad and there is no adequate 
remedy.” 

Mr. Evans also says: 

“In the total absence of normal school graduates in our sys- 
tems, I have been urging the adoption of a scheme of study and 
preparation that would make the young women of our city, who 
were SO anxious to teach, really earn their places by showing what 
they cari do.” 

That Mr. Evans will elaborate and carry this scheme through 
as he has others, there is no reason to doubt. He finds the pres- 
ent corps of teachers very satisfactory, however. 

Mr. Evans, alive to the best interests of the work which he has 
in charge, has reduced his clerical work to a minimum by em- 
ploying a stenographer, typewriter, and bookkeeper. He says: 
“ Clerical work ought to be put on the clerks where it belongs, 
the superintendent shovld be left as free as possible.” He be- 
lieves that “the superintendent should have nothing to do but 
superintend.” And he is right. 

The school system employed in Augusta and the country dis- 
tricts of the county is not only thorough, but progressive. The 
rate of expenditure at the present time does not exceed the in- 
come. As soon as the commissioners can secure a larger appro- 
priation their work will be enlarged and many new and helpful 
features introduced into the schools. 

Anna Northend Benjamin. 
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From the Workshops. 





A New York City School. 


MALE DEPARTMENT, PUBLIC SCHOOL, NO, 77: 


“Our pupils may get but little information,” says Prin. Ed- 
ward A. Page, of public school 77, Manhattan borough, “ but 
they do learn what is of more importance, to be good Ameri- 
can citizens.” Any one present at the school a_ short 
time ago, when the 600 boys together saluted the 
national flag would have agreed with Prin. Page. As each 
boy faced the large flag hanging in front of the platform, he 
pledged his loyalty to his country in no frivolous manner, 
but with an earnestness that was evidently felt. 

The occasion was the presentation of a flag to the boys’ de- 
partment, the gift of Hancock Post, 259 G. A. R., and Han- 
cock Women’s Relief Corps, 160 G. A. R. The assembly- 
room of 77 was beautifully decorated with flags, most of them 
brought for this purpose the day before by the boys. The 
exercises opened with the flag salute; but as interesting as 
any part of the program itself was the marching of the boys 
from downstairs. Pupils and teachers were all decorated with 
bows of red, white and blue, and the programs were tied with 
ribbons of the same colors. After music by the drum-corps 
and an excellent bayonet drill by the cadets, several patriotic 
selections were recited by pupils,, including “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” “Old Ironsides,” and the “ Gettysburg Address.” 
An oration on “ Our Country” was delivered by Dr. P. H. 
Murphy, Lafayette Post G. A. R., and one on “The Flag,” 
by Gen. George B. Loud, Com. Hancock Post. The flag was 
presented to the school by Col. J. A. Goulden, ex-commis- 
sioner of the board of education, and chairman of the G. A. R. 
of New York. I enjoyed very much hearing the boys sing. 
Nearly all of them sang heartily and well. The exercises were 
impressive to the outsider and I believe that the lesson was 
one that the boys themselves will never forget. 

In visiting a regular session of the school, I was most im- 
pressed with the fact that the pupils were, apparently, under 
so little strain. For instance, while I was sitting beside Mr. 
Page’s desk, a group of boys at his right became somewhat 
restless. The principal turning to the boys called attention 
to the fact and added, “If you are tired of sitting still and 
the room seems close, go downstairs out of doors for a min- 
ute; only go one at a time.” Mr. Page then again turned 
his back to the boys and one left the room. There was no 
watching to see if advantage was taken of the privilege, but 
they had, seemingly, no thought of doing otherwise than ex- 
actly right. I noticed the same atmosphere in all the rooms 
I visited. Teachers were quiet in manner; pupils were per- 
fectly at ease and yet not disorderly. Everybody seemed to 
be hard at work and enjoying it all. 


IN THE WORKSHOP. 


_No. 77 is a manual training school, and the first room I 
visited was the workshop. There are benches for thirty-eight 
boys, but as I knew little of such work myself I was most in- 
terested in the results. The walls of the shop were decorated 
with charts containing forms of the trees from which the 
wood in which they work is obtained, and others showing the 
texture of the various woods and the insects that destroy 
them. There were also specimens of architectural drawing 
and decorative designs framed and hung about the room. 
What beautiful work in this line is done in the school, all 
know who saw the exhibit of the work of 77 at the Normal 
college last June in connection with the meeting of the. State 
Teachers’ Association. The regular work in this drawing 
begins in the last two years of the course, in what are called 
the first and second year commercial. The drawings that I 
saw were of a flat building of three stories and a basement, 
the first floor being a store; the third under a mansard roof. 
Theré were a floor, a side elevation, and the front, all beauti- 
fully colored, besides many drawings of the various details, 
The work is done accordipg to scale, large blackboard draw- 
ings in three or four sections being exhibited for the pupils 
to work by. There was some work in freehand drawing, a 
few water colors, and several original designs for interior dec- 
oration; but the flat buildings interested me most; they 
seemed so practical. 

And that word, practical, is the keynote to the shopwork. 
Many a boy goes into the room for the first time not know- 
ing the difference between a chisel and a screw-driver. He 
is given a square block of wood some eight inches long, 
which he is to plane into octagonal shape, and cut one end to 
an octagonal pyramid. For familiarizing himself with tools, 
he makes a long gouge in each of the eight sides. Then 
blocks are given, in which curves are made, and there is a lit- 
tle simple wood carving. Later the boys make the various * 
kinds of joints. One class has just finished boats in which 
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the curves had to be fastened with the greatest care. They 
were all so interested in these that nearly every one carried 
his work home before it was finished to show it to his par- 
ents—for what could appeal to the heart of a boy more than 
making a boat! One side only was finished, and all were 
mounted on boards and varnished so that they were really 
ornamental. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS OF’ MANUAL WORK, 


In order that the pupils may learn how to apply what they 
have learned, they are allowed, after they have mastered a 
principle to use it for something practical. There were in the 
showroom some yarn winders, two rollers for towels, a knife 
box and several other useful articles. This is quite in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the supervisor of manual training, 
who believes, what every teacher knows from experience to 
be true, that the pupil can show what he has in his mind only 
by applying his knowledge. This application may be by 
speech, writing, drawing, modeling, carving or sewing; but 
the “inner” cannot become the “ outer” without the aid of 
the muscles. And right here is the practical value of manual 
work. If a boy makes his models from clay in explaining 
cube root, the teacher will know whether he understands the 
principles involved or not. If a child places together pieces 
of paper whose colors harmonize, it is evident that there is 
sufficient taste to bring about this result. In the same way 
the manual work applies in every branch of study. It aids the 
pupil to clearness of conception from the application of the 
knowledge gained, and it aids the teacher in comprehending 
how clear the pupil’s conception is, of any point taken up. 

Every Friday afternoon, Mr. Mohr, “who has charge of 
the manual work, takes any boys who show special talent for 
two hours of extra work. Some of the finest results have 
been obtained from this Friday afternoon work. Prin. Page 
is very proud of a pen-and-ink drawing of an elevation of a 
railway station that is so perfect that it was taken for an en- 
graving. Very often the manual training, in its various 
branches, has shown to boys where their taste and talent lay, 
and they have continued along this line after leaving school. 
The boy who drew the railroad station is now employed on 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Another pupil, who 
made a beautiful design for a decorated ceiling, is a painter 
and decorator. Several of the boys, after leaving the school, 
have entered art schools or architects’ offices. 


A PEEP INTO THE CLASSROOM, 


But the manual training is not all of No. 77. Upstairs 1 
heard a class of boys recite in English. They had diagrammed 
a long sentence on the board; but most of the time was spent 
on the rules for forming the plural form of nouns. It was the 
warmest day we had had for several weeks, so that three win- 
dows were wide open to keep the small room endurable, yet 
every boy was, apparently, interested, and paid good atten- 
tion. They seemed to understand just why the plural of at- 
torny is attorneys; when that of lady is ladies; although they 
did find the peculiarities of the word soliloquy rather puzzling. 
How carefully the subject is taken up was evident from the 
explanation given of the plural of the word child, the endin 
ren being really two Anglo-Saxon plurals added to the same word. 

A class of boys downstairs were writing a spelling lesson. 
They wrote about the steamer “ Empress of India,” with its 
cargo of cassia cardamoms, and pomegranates, taking pains 
to use capitals and punctuation marks correctly. I was inter- 
ested in the teacher’s method for the exchange of papers, 
which was the simplest I ever saw. At the word of com- 
mand, every boy put his hands over the back of his head. At 
a second signal, every paper was passed over the heads to the 
boy sitting at the front desk. As there were, say seven rows 
of desks, the seven boys in front had all the spelling papers. 
These were exchanged with others in the row and 
back for correction exactly as they had been passed forward 
at first. Each boy then corrected the paper passed to him 
and signed it with his own name. (It had been signed by the 
writer before being passed.) After the corrections had been 
made, the papers were passed as before, collected, and placed 
on the teacher’s desk. 

Drawing was the work in progress in a toom of boys in the 
fiith year. It was evident that the accuracy obtained in the 
beautiful building plans on exhibition in the workshop is the 
result of careful training in the lower grades. The boys were 
directed to draw a square with a given number of inches on 
a side, then vertical lines from top to bottom on which were 
constructed diamonds of given dimensions. If they made 
mistakes in measuring, they had to erase and begin again; so 
they were pretty careful to have their work accurate. In a 
previous lesson, they had made designs for covering the dia- 
mond and later the design would be cut in stiff paper and 
pasted on the drawing. I was interested in the decorations 
of this classroom; especially the dried leaves and flowers 
pinned to the wall. How true it is that the school-room itself 
is an index of the teacher’s character and interests! But 
three rooms were visited, those occupied by Miss Burlinson, 
Mr. Lawrence and Miss Frank, owing to lack of time. 
was sorry not to have seen more, but I shall try ~. + a ae 


77 again. 
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Kentucky Normal School. 
(Special Correspondent New Yorh School Yournal.) 


Late in September there was opened quietly, and without 
ostentation, but with appropriate exercises, a normal school 
in Kentucky that will exert a powerful influence over many 
parochial schools and academies. 

At the Convent of Loretto, which is the Mother House for 
the “Sisters of Loretto,” and where there is a community 
of nearly two hundred sisters, is establishesd this normal 
school, whose work will be so far-reaching. 

This home of the sisters is in a very pretty part of the “ Blue 
Grass state,” being about fifty miles from Louisville and the 
same distance from the Mammoth Cave. There are fifteen hun- 
dred acres in the lands belonging to the convent, and this com- 
prises a well-managed farm. There are a number of nice 
buildings, but by far the nicest structure is the large brick 
building in which is held the academy and normal school. 
This was erected a few years since, and must have cost in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand dollars, 

Before the normal school was opened, the Mother Superior 
General, accompanied by Sister Walburga, who, with an effi- 
cient corps of sisters, as instructors) is at the head of this 
school; visited a number of cities, noting carefully the 
methods used; as it is the intention to have the work quite 
in touch with all the most approved methods used in other 
schools. 

The students in this school are those who enter the 
novitiate, or take the white veil of the sisterhood, called “‘ The 
Novices.” These are the ones who will be given a very thor- 
ough and scientific drill in this well-equipped normal school, 
that will enable them to go out and do the most efficient work 
in the parochial schools and academies. 

All the higher branches are taught—algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, Latin, rhetoric, logic, mental and moral phil- 
osophy, the sciences, calisthenics, elocution, music, and draw- 
ing, theory and art of teaching, social and religious etiquette. 
The normal principles are seen throughout the school. 

Neither labor, time, nor money were spared, in order to 
start this work on a proper basis. A few weeks before the 
school was opened, Miss Creel, who understands so thor- 
oughly the work of music in schools, spent some time with 
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the sisters, giving them a very thorough drill in the methods 
of introducing music into schools. One interesting exercise 
was when she arranged the sisters to represent the notes 
on the staff; the black-robed and veiled sisters representing 
some notes, while those with the white veil represented others, 

The music teacher was followed by a drawing teacher—Mrs, 
Little, well known for her skill in managing the work in 
schools in different places. So pleased was State Supt. Glenn, 
of Georgia, with her work in his state, that he gave a full ac- 
count of it in his last annual report. While this lady was with 
them, the sisters were dreaming of shades and shadows, and 
lines, vertical, horizontal, and oblique. Many out-of-door 
sketches were made from pretty bits of scenery on the sisters’ 
own domain. Models and casts, and a full equipment of every- 
thing needed for carrying on the work in drawing have been 
provided. 

Kentucky may well be proud of this, its first Catholic nor- 
mal school, which makes its start under such favorable aus- 
pices. This school is certainly one of the greatest spiritual 
achievements in the state, sending out its points of light in the 
form of broadly-educated, zealous, sisters, shedding their in- 
fluence and power about them. This school stands for human- 
ity above sectarianism, for character, for liberal education. 
These sisters, going out to teach, wish to give their pupils 
an aspiration for upbuilding themselves; not in a selfish way, 
but in that higher yearning for usefulness and. power. This 
to the Loretto normal school—unceasing growth and honor 
and usefulness and power to it, through all ages. 





The Chicago University Elementary School. 


This school is conducted under the auspices of the pedagogi- 
cal department of the University of Chicago. It was estab- 
lished by Dr. John Dewey, head professor of philosophy and 
pedagogy. In this school, Dr. Dewey is making a practical 
test of his philosophy of education. 

The following outline of the work of the school was ob- 
tained from reports given in the “ University Record,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Dewey himself, and from visiting the school: 

GRADING. 


The children of the school are classified, according to their 
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degree of advancement, into groups. The younger groups 
are limited to eight children; the older groups are larger. It 
js stated that the children in the same group do varying 
amounts of work along the same general line, thus combin- 
ing community of aim and material with variety of individual 
execution. Children are advanced from one group to another 
whenever they show signs of requiring the stimulus of more 
dificult work. No examinations are held, nor marks given. 
The limiting of the younger groups to eight children while 
the older groups contain more is worthy of attention. This is 
a recognition of the fact, that as the pupil advances, he needs 
the guidance of the teacher less and less. The small size of 
the younger groups enables the teacher to give that individual 
attention, so much needed. 


THE PROGRAM. 


The work of the school is arranged so as to provide a bal- 
ance between active and intellectual work. The active work 
consists of manual training, gymnastics, cooking, sewing, ex- 
cursions, games, etc. The manual work plays an important 
part, and is carried on in strict relation to the other work. 
So far as possible, whatever is needed in the work is made by 
the children. The writer saw a curtain for a bookcase, woven 
by the children in a loom made by the children. Every day a 
part of their luncheon is prepared and cooked by the pupils. 

With the younger children, the active factor predominates. 
As they mature, distinctively intellectual problems are grad- 
ually introduced. It is the purpose of the school to keep the 
work in science, history, number, etc., in strict connection 
with the constructive activities. 

The formal studies, reading, writing, number, etc., grow out 
of the regular work. They are taught to the child as he needs 
them; as tools by which he may better accomplish his purpose. 

Books are used by the older pupils, not as set texts, but for 
reference, as convenient summaries, and as guides to the mat- 
ter under discussion. 

MORAL AIMS, 


The following statement of the moral aims of the school is 
worthy of thoughtful consideration: 

“ Genuine, as distinct from artificial, moral growth, is meas- 
ured by the extent to which children practically recognize in 
the school the same moral motives and relations that they 
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obtain outside. This can be secured only when the school 
contains the social conditions, and presents the flexible, in- 
formal relations that prevail in every-day life. When school 
duties and responsibilities are of a sort found only in the 
school, comparatively little aid is secured for the all-around, 
healthy development of character. When school conditions 
are so rigid and formal as not to parallel anything outside 
the school, external order and decorum may be secured; but 
there is no guarantee of right growth in directions demanded 
by the ordinary walks of life. When what is expected of 
children is based on the requirements of school lessons and 
school order as laid down by text-book or teacher, not by 
work of positive value to those doing it, external habits of 
attention and restraint may be formed; but not power of ini- 
tiative and direction, nor moral self-control.” 
INTELLECTUAL AIMS. 


Dr. Dewey holds that the motive for learning lies in the 
application of knowledge; that for genuine intellectual devel- 
opment, it is impossible to separate the attainment of knowl- 
edge from its application; that the divorce between learning 
and its use is the most serious defect in our existing educa- 
tion. By the separation of knowledge from its application, a 
fatal split is introduced between school learning and vital ex- 
perience—a split which reflects itself in the child’s whole men- 
tal and moral attitude. The reason given for placing the em- 
phasis upon constructive and manual work is the fact that 
such occupations connect themselves easily and naturally with 
the child’s every-day environment, create natural motives for 
the acquiring of information and the mastery of related meth- 
ods through the problems which they introduce. 

As to methods, the purpose of the school is to keep alive the 
spirit of inquiry in the child. The attainment of knowledge, 
information, is kept subordinate to that of self-control—the 
ability to conceive and solve problems. It is utterly antag- 
onistic to the idea that the purpose of education is to store 
the mind with facts. The attitude of the student should be to 
inquire, rather than acquire. 

It would be impossible, under present conditions, to intro- 
duce, into the public schools all that Dr. Dewey is doing in 
this school, but it is immensely suggestive. No teacher, who 
possibly can, should fail to visit the school and study the 
methods in vogue. 
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Dew Books. 


A New Work on Psychology. 


A revival set in nearly twenty years ago in the study 
of psychology. There had been much discussion for 
many years relative to the method by which the student 
should approach the investigating of mental operations; 
but there seemed to be no readers demanding the publi- 
cation of such discussions. The. revival of interest in 
ascertaining the facts and principles involved in edu- 
cation furnished a large class of readers from the ranks 
of the teachers who wanted to understand the mental 
process or processes by which the human being becomes 
educated. The first of the new series of books that dis- 
cussed psychology from the educational standpoint 
was the “Teacher’s Psychology,” published by E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., in 1888; this was followed 
by several others in the ensuing ten years; sev- 
eral by teacher-authors; but all aiming to throw light on 
the processes through which the mind passes in gath- 
ering knowledge and acquiring control of its powers. 

One of the latest publications relative to this subject 
is entitled, “Outlines of Descriptive Psychology,” by 
George Trumbull Ladd. It is intended to be a text- 
book of mental science for colleges and normal schools. 
The fact that it is marked on its title page as intended 
for “ normal schools” is significant of the fact that the 
teacher now deems it needful for his equipment for 
school-room work, that he should understand the phe- 
nomena of mental life. Once this was not so. Prof, 
Ladd distinctly declares at the outset that he has “ had 
in mind from first sentence to last both the teacher and 
the pupil in their mutual relations.” He divides his work 
into two parts; the first discusses the processes of men- 
tal life; the second, its development. 

In investigating mental phenomena, we come at once 
upon “ consciousness ”; in fact, psychology attempts to 
explain the facts of consciousness. There is a mental 
stream that flows on and on; nor does there seem to 
be a break in it; but the flowing goes on at different 
rates; now slow, now fast. 

When we try to look at certain portions of this stream 
of thought, we are conscious of using a power we call 








attention—we select certain portions, and hold them . 


under examination for a time. The child is told to 
“look”; or to “ stop there”; and now he is conscious 
of making an effort, and that the part of the stream of 
thought selected is better understood. The power to 
give attention has always been considered to mark the 
trained, and, possibly, the moral, mind; education is 
much the training in attention. As the mind gets 
power to attend, it obtains power also to will. A child 
that is obstinate, for example, by being trained in 
power to give attention, let us say in painting, drawing, 
music, dancing, sewing, as well as in usual school 
studies, becomes more tractable in consequence. 

In primary intellection, the two forms of resemblance 
and difference have aroused much discussion among 
psychologists. As the intellect matures there is more 
constant and prolonged attention to differences; classi- 
fication in science is based on enduring differences and 
resemblances. 

When some organ of sense is stimulated the con- 
sciousness is modified, so that we speak of a sensation; 
here the fact that the stimulation comes from some ob- 
ject is recognized. There is such a necessity for atten- 
tion that there is a just claim made by practical teachers 
for a training of the senses; thus a world of richness 
and beauty is available, not only to the educated mind, 
but the intellect is trained at its very foundations. 

That a great deal of illusion and hallucination enters 
into the normal, waking life of the average man, Prof. 
Ladd readily admits. He admits, as we think all ob- 
servers must, that by suggestion, the hypnotic subject 
is hallucinated, so to speak. Just how the mother 
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modifies her consciousness projecting, and localizin 
portions of it, when she thinks she hears her dead child 
calling upon her, we may not explain; but we see that 
it is as real to her as the voice of a friend we speak with 
is to us. x 

The author has gathered sufficient facts to make a 
book of a size suitable for the school-room, and fused 
them into a unity with clearness and orderly arrange. 
ment, and thus made a text-book that will be found ac. 
ceptable in institutions where the pupils can do some 
independent thinking. The volume is remarkable for 
the use of few technical terms; an admirable quality. 





A fresh translation of the charming little German classic, 
“Undine,” by Baron de la Motte Fouqué, has been made es- 
pecially for children by Abby L. Alger. The grace, delicacy, 
and skill with which this fanciful tale is told, keeps for it a 
permanent place in the best literature, and its new form will 
net forward its usefulness still further. (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


The “ Poems of Knightly Adventure,” selected and edited 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., brings together in cheap, con- 
venient form for school use Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Sohrab and Rustum,” Lowell’s “ Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” and the Roman poem, “ Horatius.” (Uni- 
versity Publishing Co., New York. Price, twenty cents.) 


“ A Daughter of Two Nations,” by Ella Gale McClelland, is 
a story of the time of Washington, in which a little French 
girl is brought to this country and meets the first president. 
It is dedicated to the National Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution, and incorporates some slight elements 
ed with fiction. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

1.25. 

Ten selections for school reading from Scott’s “Tales of a 
Grandfather,” appear in the Standard Literature Series. The 
introduction contains chapters on the feudal system and Scot- 
land and England. A map and note of the original work are 
added. _ (University Publishing Company,, New York. Price, 
twelve cents, ) 


A book that will doubtless find favor in American schools 
on account of its simplicity and conciseness, and other excel- 
lent features, is H. Bue’s “ First French Book,” a revised edi- 
tion of which has lately been issued. This book is used in 
London, Edinburgh, and many other important places in the 
United Kingdom, and also in Canada. It is intended as an 
introduction to French grammar, conversation, and transla- 
tion, and contains vacabularies which will save the young be- 

inner the trouble of using a dictionary. (Hatchette & Co., 
Centena Carl Schoenhof, Boston.) 


“ Brief Reporting Notes” is a collection of shorthand read- 
ing matter in the advanced reporting style of Isaac Pitman 
phonography, with key in ordinary type, counted and timed 
for ditcation purposes, prepared at the request of several lead- 
ing American teachers, who considered that such a publication 
would meet a greatly felt want that existed for judiciously se- 
lected matter, representative of the principal descriptions of 
addresses in politics, science, commerce, literature, and the 
law, with which the shorthand writer is called upon to deal. 
The selections cover a very wide range of subjects, and it may 
be especially pointed out that the scientific extracts deal with 
the most modern developments of science, and are conse- 
quently of great value to the student. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York. 25 cents.) 


A series of pocket translations of the classics, neatly bound 
in cloth, which already includes many Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man masterpieces, will be sure to find favor wherever they be- 
come known. They keep close to the text, and have’ pleasing 
sketches of the authors. One of these books is Schiller’s 
“William Tell,” translated by Theodore Martin, LL.D., with 
an introduction by Edward Brooks, Jr. Every one should be 
familiar with this grand drama. (David McKay, Philadel- 
phia. 50 cents.) 


Architects and others who are interested in building operations 
will be glad that a new edition (the fourth) of the “ Architects’ 
Directory ” has been issued. This is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete list of architects of the United States and Canada ever 
made. The towns under each state or province are given in al- 
phabetical order. (William T. Comstock, 23 Warren street, 
N.Y. $1.00.) 





The languor so common at this season is due to impover- 
ished blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures it by enriching the 
blood. 
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KELLOGG & COMPANY, 
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The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YORK. 


267-269 Wasash Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Doitars AnD Firty Cents a year in advance, 
dollar and twenty-five cents for six months. Single 
copies, six cents. School board numbers, ten cents. 
Foreign subscriptions, three dollars a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
Scuoot Jourwat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
through its columns. 
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Literary Notes. 


The paper on “Central America: Its 
Resources and Commerce,” by Mr. W. E. 
Curtis, in the April “Forum” is about 
Guatemala and Salvador, leaving Nicar- 
agua, Honduras, and Costa Rica to be 
dealt with next month. The article indi- 
cates that a wide field for industry and 
commercial development lies uncultivated 
in Central America. The two purely liter- 
ary papers are exceptionally interesting. 
Mr. Clark’s essay on “ The Kalevala” is a 





concisely written brief analysis of the Fin- 
nish national epic; and Prof. W. P. Trent, | 
in “ Recent Histories of Literature,” con- | 
tributes an able and exhaustive review of | 
the principal works of that kind,—awarding 
the palm to M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. The 
articles by General Miles and Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, M. P., are useful contribu- | 
tions to some questions of the day; and 
the remaining papers will well repay peru- 


Pears’ 


“Beauty is but skin- 
deep” was probably meant 
to disparage beauty. 





In- 
stead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain, 

“There is no beauty 
like the beauty of health” 
was also meant to dis- 
parage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty, 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and 
so to both these sorts of 
beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


a 


| There are also several translations from 





druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


MARTHAS - VINEYARD 


- SUMMER - INSTITUTE 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. (Out in the Atlantic Ocean). 
Seashore, Delightful Sea Bathing, Concrete Roads for Bicycling. 


TEN 





DEGREES COOLER ¢han on the Mainland. 





BEGINS JULY 12, 1898 


SCHOOL OF METHODS, Elementary: 3 Weeks,—20 Instructors. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS, High School: 3 Weeks—20 Instructors. 
TWENTY ACADESIC DEPARTIENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks—25 Instructors. 


SEND FOR SIXTY-FOUR PAGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to 
the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 


club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAII A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 





sal. (Forum Publishing Company, New 
York.) 


The March issue of the “ Political 
Science Quarterly contains articles on 
“Gold Monometalism in Japan,” by J. 
Soyeda; ‘“ The Consular Service, 1776- 
1792,” by Prof. R. R. Johnson; “The 
Referendum in California,” by S. E. 
Moffett; “ Capitalism on Trial in Russia,” 
by N. I. Stone, and a number of reviews 





and book notes. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 


“The Making of a Golf Course” is the | 
subject of one of the articles in the April 
number of ‘: Harper’s Round Table.” It} 
is by W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen, an en-| 
thusiastic golfer and a writer upon the 
sport, and will be found full of valuable | 
hints as to overcoming the great difficulty 
which confronts so many would-be golfers: | 
a simple method of laying out a course | 
without the expense of expert assistance. | 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) | 


The April magazine number of “ The | 
Outlook,” has a special decorative Easter | 
cover designed by Miss Grace Norton. | 
‘The church festival is also recognized by | 
an article on ‘“Easters and Easters,”’ by | 
the Countess von Krockow, an entertaining 
story by Sophie Swett, and a helpful edi- 
torial. (The Outlook Company, New 
York.) 


Francis Wilson, the famous comedian, 
has written a volume of Eugene Field rem- 
iniscences, called ‘The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” which Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
to publish. It contains many anecdotes, 
generally of a literary flavor, and is partic- 
ularly interesting as giving a picture of 
the poet in his hours of relaxation, when 
his sense of fun had even freer scope than 
in his writings, and when his friends often 
saw that more serious side of his character 
less known tothe public. A limited edition 
of 204 copies will supplement the regular 
edition, both of them containing many il- 
lustrations. 


The April number of “Short Stories” 
contains many interesting and readable 
tales. Among those written especially for 
this magazine may be noted “ The Honor 
of a Gentleman,” by Beulah M. Dix. 


the French and German. Attention is 
called by the publishers of “Short Stories ” 
to the special prizes offered for anecdotes, 
original and selected, a somewhat novel 
feature for “‘ Short Stories.” 


A new book by Bret Harte, called 
‘‘Tales of Trail and Town,” is coming 
from the Riverside Press shortly. It con- 
tains eight stories, mostly Californian, all 
stamped with Mr. Harte’s story-telling 
genius. 


“The Social and Domestic Life in 
apan” receives a description from the 
apanese point of view in the March num- 

r of the “ Atlantic.” The intense inter- 

est felt by Americans in the Sunrise Land 
has called forth certain lectures by the 
author. of this paper and the more perman- 





ent form in the pages of the magazine is 


gratifying. Two articles of political 
moment are J. N. Larned’s “ The Munic- 
ipal Service of Boston, and Francis E. 
Lowell’s “‘ The Municipal Service of Bos- 
ton.’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Critic Co., New York, announces a 
new edition of Critic Leaflet No. 1—its re- 
print of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Reces- 
sional,”—the first edition having been ex- 
hausted in two months. This will be fol- 
lowed by Critic: Leaflet No. 2—a reprint, 
on hand-made paper, of Ambassador Hay’s 
striking address at the dinner of the Omar 
Khayyam club in London in December 
last. “A masterpiece of literary oratory,” 
it has been called; and its delivery caused 
Col. Hay to be acclaimed in England as a 
second Lowell. 


The April number of “St. Nicholas,” 
has a varied table of contents, including 
many seasonable features. In the openin 
article, “‘ The Story of the Wheel,” Fran 
H. Vizetelly traces the evolution of the 
bicycle from its rude beginning up to the 
year 1808. In the serial by Rupert Hughes, 
the members of “The Lakerim Athletic 
Club” take up the game of bicycle polo, 
and engage in a great bicycle relay race. 
P. Kitty Koudacheff tells a Russian story, 


| founded on fact, entitled “‘ An Easter Snow 






























Your 
Doctor 
>> Knows 


Your doctor knows allabout 
foods and medicines. 

The next time you see him, 
just ask him what he thinks 


of 
of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 


phosphites. We are willing 


to trust in his answer. 

For twenty-five years doc- 
tors have prescribed our 
Emulsion for paleness, weak- 
ness, nervous exhaustion, and 
for all diseases that cause 
loss in flesh. 

Its creamy ocoler and its 
pleasant taste make it es- 
pecially useful for thin and 
delicate children. 

No other preparation of cod- 
liver oil is like it. Don’t lose 
time and risk your health by 
taking something unknown 
and untried. Keep in mind 
that SCOTT'S EMULSION 
has stood the test for a 
auarter of a century. ) 


and §:.00; all dru 
Sco & BOWNE, Chemists, 
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Constable K2Co, 


’ ‘ 
Lyons Spring Silks. 
Plaid, Stripe and Check Taffetas, 
Taffetas 4 Bordure et 4 Volant, 
Black Taffetas Meteore pure dye. 


White Silks and Satins. 


Rich Silks for Wedding Gowns, 


Storm.” Miss Ida Tigner Hodnett writes 
of “The Little Japanese at Home,” de- 
scribing the typical homes of Japan and 
the sports and pastimes of the children. 
“ The Bell-Towers of Italy,” is the subject 
of a profusly illustrated article by John 
Ward, dealing with one of the most im- 
portant and picturesque features of church 
and city architecture in Italy. “ Through 
the Earth,’ Clement Fezendié’s fairy-tale 
of science, comes to an end in this number, 
after the hero has come safely through the 
most surprising adventures. There is the | 
usual profusion of pictures and sketches, 
poems and jingles. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The attention of the readers of “ The 
North American Review” for -April is| 
directed to a noteworthy article from the 
pen of John E. Redmond, M. P., entitled 
“Ireland Since ‘98, which presents in 
broad outline the history of Ireland since 








Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Fancy Silk Grenadines. 


India Foulards, Printed Satins, 
Rongeants. 


Hroadovay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


Endorsed by all American, 
Canadian, English, 


anatomically correct. Ask 
your doctor about the injuri- 
ous effect of improperly con- 
structed saddles. Over 75 of 
the leading bicycle makers 
turnish the Christy as a regu- 
lar equipment or as an option 
without additional charge at 
retail. Insist on the Christy. 
Avoidcheap imitations Once 
a Christy rider, 

Christy sdvocete. 


Booklet free. 





New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago. 


ENNEN’ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 














e. hig n 
buta reason forit. This trade mark 
on box cover is a guarantee of AB 
SOLUTE PURITY, Take no su 
stitutes which are liable to do har 
For sale everywherc, or 
By receipt of 25 cents, (Free Sam 
ee Guanann Meevey Crewicat Co., Newark, N.J. 
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THE ST. DENIS 


European Pian 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 











The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique tion, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate ices. 


Wa. Taytor & Son, - Props. 
COOOEEOCEEECEEOEEEE 
206888 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Feurth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $'.00 per day and Upwards. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
re tens AS 
School, & Academy LL 


\Price and Terms Free. N 


French | 
and German physicians as} 


always a} 
Christy 


the great insurrection. ‘ Women and the 
Labor Movement” forms the theme of a 
suggestive paper by Miss M. E. J. Kelley, 
and a graceful and tender tribute is paid to 
the memory of “Frances Elizabeth Wil- 
lard” by Lady Henry Somerset. Under | 
the caption of * The Army and the Navy,” | 
two important and timely articles are em- 
| braced. A clear and dispassionate state- 
ment concerning ** Germany’s Exclusion of 
American Fruits” is given by John B. 
Smith, Sc. D., professor of entomology in 
Rutgers college, and in “ Man's Span of 
Life,” Langdon Kain, M. D., narrates some 
remarkable instances of longevity. (North 
American Review Publishing Company, 
New York.) 
To Cure Catarrh 

Do not depend upon snuffs, inhalants, or 
other local applications. Catarrh a 
| constitutional disease, and can be success- 
fully treated only by means of a constitu- 
tional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which thoroughly purifies the blood and 
removes the scrofulous taints which cause | 
catarrh. The greatnumber of testimonials 
from those who have been cured of catarrh 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the un- 
equaled power of this medicine to conquer 
this disease. If troubled with catarrh 
}give Hood's Sarsaparilla a fair trial at| 
| once. 





Is 


WASHINGTON. 
Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The three-day personally-conducted tour 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, Thursday, 
April 21, presents an excellent opportunity 
to visit the National Capital at a slight | 
expense. Among the interesting points to 
be seen, under the intelligent direction of | 
|an experienced Tourist Agent, are the| 
| Capitol, Executive Mansion, Treasury, 
Congressional Library, the Monument, 
Smithsonian Institution, National Mu- 
seum, and New Corcoran Art Gallery. 
An experienced Chaperon will also accom- | 
pany the party as a companion for the| 
unescorted lady tourists. 

The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 | 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates | 
from other points, includes all necessary | 
expenses during the entire trip—transpor- | 
tation, hotel accommodations and guides. 

Persons desiring to return via Gettys- 





No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood's, 
‘When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 


for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 


mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 

Get only Hood’s because 


turning.”’ 
New York. 


’ Sarsa- 
Hood’s parilla 
in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Is the best 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation, 
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| municating with advertisers. 


4 Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL 


»BEAUTIPFIER, 


PURIFIES AS WELL 4S BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN. 
NO OTHER COSMETIC WILL DO IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles .Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin diseases 
and every blemish 
on beauty, and de- 
flee detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it te be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
he dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Bayre said to a 
lady of the haut-ten 
(a patient): “As 
ou ladies will use 
hem, I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream 7 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.”’ One bottle wil! last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes Oy an hair without injury to the skin.. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones &t., N. Y. 
‘ists and Fancy Goods Dealers 





For sale vy, all Dru; 
throughout the U.8., Canada and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
€hrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers.’ 

ea Beware of e imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 








COLLARS 


BArVERSIBLE 28 CUFFS. 


Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 
Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enferced by a centre 
. Perfectly laundered and finished, 
NOT TO BE WASHED. . 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. - 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


Ifnot found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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to use SAPOLIO: Iris a 
‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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Tone up tired nerves 
and quicken sluggish 
blood by the use of 


Pabst 
Mone 
Try a bottle a day 
for a week and the 
will 


result surprise 


you. Directions on 


each bottle. 


All Druggists 
Sell It! 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
FREE with $5, $7 and $10 
. Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


~ 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289. 


t 
NEW YORE, N. ¥. 





burg may do so by purchasing tickets at 
$2.00 extra, which include this privilege. 
An opportuaity will also be afforded to 
visit Mt. Vernon and Arlington at a slight 
additional expense. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT AND WASHING- 
TON. 








Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The last of the present series of four- 
day tours to Old Point Comfort and | 
Washington under the Personally Con 
| ducted Tourist System of the Pennsy Ivania | 
| Railroad will leave New York Saturday, 
| April 23. The party will travel by the 

Cape Charles Route to Old Point Comfort, 
| where one day will be spent; thence by 
| boat up the Potomac River to Washington, | 
| spending two days at that point. Round-| 
| trip rate, including transportation, meals | 
| en roxte, transfers, hotel accommodations, 
|berth on steamer, and all necessary 
| expenses, $22.00 from New York; $21.00} 
|from Trenton; $19.50 from Philadelphia. | 
| Proportionate rates from other points. | 
OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 
| Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 

| cluding one and three-fourths days’ board | 

at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold | 
|in connection with this tour at rate of| 
| $16.00 from New York, $15.00 from Tren- | 
ton, $14.00 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
| tionate rates from other points. At 
| slight additional expense tourists can ex- 











a| 


ltend the trip to Virginia Beach, with | 
|accommodation at the Princess Anne| 
| Hotel. 

| For itineraries and full information, 


| apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
| Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, 


For ALLAYING HOARSENESS AND IRRI- 
TATION OF THE THROAT, “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches are wonderfully effec- 
tive. Avoid imitations. 


Sightseers’ Headache. 


There are many important uses for Anti 
kamnia, of which physicians as a rule may 
be uninformed. Before starting on an 
outing, everybody, and this includes tour- 
ists, picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, any- 
body who is out imthe sun and air all day, 
should take a five-grain Antikamnia tablet 
at breakfast, and avoid entirely that de- 
moralizing headache which frequently mars 
the pleasure of such an occasion. This ap- 
plies equally to women on shopping tours, 
and especially to those who invariably 
come home cross and out of sorts, with a 
wretched “sight-seer’s headache.” The 
nervous headache and irritable condition 
of the busy business man is prevented by 
the timely use of a ten-grain dose. Every 
bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take 
a bath and a good rub-down, and two five- 
grain Antikamnia tablets on going to bed. 
Crush the tablets before taking. In the 
morning, he will awake minus the usual 
muscular pains, aches, and soreness. Asa 

reventive of the above conditions, Anti- 

amnia is a wonder, a charming wonder, 
and one trial is enough to convince. All 
genuine Antikamnia tablets bear the mono- 
gram AK 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOw’'s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
Motuenrs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PerRFect Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs WINpD CoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 


| the 
| the 


SHOPPING 
BY MAIL 
MADE EASY 


Through our very effective and 
satisfactory system of Catalogues and 
Booklets, which careful buyers from 
Ailantic to the Pacific and from 
Great Lakes to the Gulf have 
|dearned to look and wait for, shopping 
2s made safe and Casy. 


Catalogues 
Now Ready For Spring. 
Books 


Mackintoshes 

Toilet Articles 

Dress Trimmings 

Household Linens 

Muslin Underwear 

Housefurnishing Goods 

Men’s and Women’s Gloves 

Bicycle Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
Children and Infants’ Wear 
.Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries 
Women’s and Children’s Shoes 
College Caps, Gowns and Hoods 
Women’s Waists and Separate Skirts 
Women’s Costumes and Overgarments 


Any of these handsomely illustrated Cata- 
logues sent free on request. Address 
orders to Dept. H-X. 


Strawbridge & 
Clothier, PHILADELPHIA 


(JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual! needs of writers. Long 
established. eee meee Po Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itissentfree. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No 84 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 













THE IDEAL CURRENT-BVERTS WEEKLY 


“ilfyjinder 


The Frrst and onLy Pape r giving all the history- 
making news of the hn logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non 


partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 
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STANDARD 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


This Series has been undertaken in the belief that teachers of 
English in secondary schools desire the English classics offered to 
their pupils in a form that will not only fully meet the college require- 
ments, but will at the same time have the flavor of real literature and 
not of the class-room only. The Series will, therefore, include the 
books prescribed by the Joint Conference of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for reading and study, and other classics suitable for light 
work in secondary schools. They will be edited by competent scholars, 
yith special reference to the college requirements. 


Tennyson’s The Princess 
Edited by Albert S.Cook, Professor of the 
English Language and Literature in Yale 
University. 187 pages. 4o cents. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 


Edited by Charles L. Hanson, Teacher of 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite 


Edited by G. E. Eliot, Jr., Instructor in 
English, Morgan School, Clinton, Conn. 
} 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 


From ‘The Spectator.” .Edited by Mary 
E. Litchfield, Editor of Spenser's “ Brito- 





English in Durfee High School, Fall River,| mart.” 
Mass. 84 pages. 30 cents. 
, |  Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 8 


__ | Edited by L. R. Gibbs. 
Edited by H. A. Smith, Instructor in English 
in Yale University. 80pages. 35cents. | 


Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 


Edited by H. A. Smith, Instructor in English 
in Yale University. 130 pages. 35 cents. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
Edited by Rev. Dr. H. N. Hudson. 203 
pages. 35 cents. | 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON, 


WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 


This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 


Pope’s Translation of the Iliad 
| Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. Edited by 
William Tappan. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, Teacher of 
English in Latin High School, Somerville, 
Mass. 











be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





TOILET PAPER 


SEK KAKA KEKE KE 





We equip colleges and schools with 
the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. sw 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
New York. - - - - - ° m 








Chicago. 





SAVE “TIME®=> 


Re 


HINDSGNOBLES 
COOPER INSTITUTE 
NEW YORK: 





IF YOU MEN- 
TION THis 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


—ISAAC PITMAN’S, 
soe in the New York 
Public Schools, Get 






CATALOCUE 


SHORTHAND 


“Manual of Phonography,” by Isaac Pitman, a 
Complete Self-Instructor, 144 PP postpaid, 40 cents. 
Over ,000 Sold. Mention this paper for Fret 
Trac Lesson, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., New York, 


YOUR VACATION : 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Land ot Evangeline— 


Nova Scotia’? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- 
tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain- 
worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaTE EpitTor ‘“‘ EpuCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 











The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 





Assets, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - 
LIABILITIES, - - - - =- - 
SURPLUS, - - - - ~ _$35,908,194-59 
Paip TO Povicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - 


$253, 786,437.66 
$218,278,243.07 


$462,997,250.71 








INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 





¥ 


THE 


SMITH.# PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER 


=<: 
—————— 
Meets every ge a» ar 
typewrit i t is 

Leader in Sieuneanenta, the most 
durable machine made, and daily in 
hundreds of schools all over the world 
continues to e itself to be THE 
BEST VALUE TYPEWRITER. 

Ask for Art Catalogue. 

Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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